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PREFACE. 


The preparation of this pamphlet has been undertaken 
and completed in such moments as could be spared from 
daily occupations in the courts. 

To fully discues all the points raised in the review of 
Sherman’s Memoirs, has not been attempted. To do this 
would necessitate full access to the records of the War 
Department, and more time than I can command. The 
only endeavor has been to show that the documents pub- 
lished in the Review are, almost alone, sufficient for the 
refutation of the graver charges against General Sherman. 

I have been materially aided in this matter by my friend, 
Florien Giauque, Esq., of thie city. With this exception, 
vo person bat myself is responsible for the publication of 
this pamphlet. 


Cincinnati, 1875. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The examination of this work! was undertaken with 
no little interest, because the promises of its author bad led 
me to believe that he intended to correct the Memoirs by 
the light of the records which appear to have been 80 gen- 
erously opened to him. Bat the perusal of even a few of its 
pages most satisfy any impartial reader that ite author writes 
ip a spirit bitterly hostile to General Sherman; and the 
examination of the entire work wil] convince him that not 
only do the records he cites often fail to sustain the propo- 
sitions they are intended to prove, but that frequently they 
contradict them. To show thst either this frame of mind 
has warped this reviewer's judgment, or that be has delib- 
erately made false statements, and sought to ingeniously 
sustain them by an unfair presentation of records, is one 
of the objects of this pamphlet. It might, perhaps, be 
profitably borne in mind that even these records are the 
reports, orders, letters, etc., of persons who, no matter what 
their rank, were nevertheless fallible men, with more or leas 
imperfect means for obtaining correct information, and that 
they would bave been more than human had their produc- 
tions been always untinged by prejudice or by the desire 
to set forth their own acts in a favorable light before their 
superiors and the public. General Sherman was one of 
these men; but the fact that he was a prominent one, and 
has written his recollections of men and events of the war, 
is no reason why he should be attacked in an unfair or 
hostile spirit. That General Sherman has been unjust or 
unfair to his brother officers, subordinates, or superiors, is 
what hie assailant fails to show. 


1 Sherman's Historical Baid. The Memoirs in the light of the Record. 
A revicw based upon compilations from the files of the War Office. By 
H. V. Boynton, 6) 
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It should also be borne in mind that the Memoirs do 
not purport to be a complete history even of the transac- 
tions to which they refer, but are narrative statements, 
made by the author, of facts which came more or lesa com- . 
pletely within his personal knowledge. There are thou- 
eandas of officers beside Sherman who could give the public 
an interesting narrative of their pereonal recollections and 
experiences, which would doubtless bring to light a great 
mass of fucts hitherto unknown; and, although such narra- 
tives are not of themselves history, they are the material 
out of which correct history -can best be written. It is to 
be regretted that these officers do not collect and publish 
their contributions to this material. It is well known that 
many things, important in their bearing on events, never 
reach the light through official sources, sometimes to the 
glorification of the undeserving and to the injustice of 
the meritorious, Our people and posterity have a far 
greater interest in the truth of history than in the reputa- 
tion of any man or set of men, if such reputations have 
not been fairly earned. But, on the other hand, all citi- 
zens have a claim and an interest in the deserved honors 
of their nation’s illustrious men, and he who seeks to un- 
justly tarnish their fair fame strikes at that nation’s great- 
ness and at that people’s common inheritance. If all are 
judged in accordance with the ubove, there can be no 
complaint. 

But, for some different reason not generally understood, 
’ this reviewer, as the Washington correspondent of the Cin- 
cinvati Gazette, embarked, in bis letters to that paper, in an 
attack upon General Sherman and hia Memoirs, and from 
these letters compiled this book. It is gratifying to know 
that he, at least, was able to obtain copies of the official 
records | 

Much of the running commentary which is inter- 
spersed, as their author says, to connect and explain the 
record, is interesting, not only for the reason claimed to be 
its purpose, but also because it discloses the spirit in which 
the book ie written. These comments need no interpreter. 
They are easily comprehended. 
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Among his first statements, he asserts that the Memoirs 
are “egotistical,” “unreliable, and unjust;” and that their - 
author “detracts from what rightfully belongs to Grant;” 
“ mispresents and belittles Thomas; withholds justice from 
Buell; repeatedly loads failures for which he was responsi- 
ble, now upon Thomas, now upon Schofield, vow upon 
McPherson, and again upon the three jointly; is unjust in 
the extreme to Rosecrans; eneers at Logan and Blair; in- 
sults Hooker, and slanders Stanton ;” and further, in effect, 
that, as a military commander, he was careless aud incapa- 
ble; that he betrayed the trust confided in him by a politi- 
cal surrender to the Confederate General Johnston. In 
summing up his case against him, at the conclusion of his 
book, the reviewer reiterates most of these charges, and 
adds to them several others, which, he saya, are proven 
by the official files. 

These statements are broad enough to attract atten- 
tion, especially when made under such circumstances and 
in such connection as to almost create the impression that 
the book is tho indirect production of the War Depart- 
ment. ‘This impression is strengthened by the fact that 
there is a certain ex cathedra style running through bis 
statements which indicates that the ideas were inspired at 
that oftice. 

It presents a somewhat singular spectacle to see the. 
officers of the War Department furnishing material for an 
attack upon the integrity and capacity of the General of 
the army. The studeut of history will, however, be 
thankful for the documents published by the reviewer, 
and will not be likely to cavil at the cause which hase led 
to their publication. 


CHAPTER II. 


FORTS ITENRY AND DONELSON. 
The credit which the Review first gives, then denies, Grant. 


In the opening paragraph of the chapter relating to 
the above named forts, General Sherman is presented to 
the reader os an officer deserving severe condemnation 
for ingratitude and injustice to General Grant. The 
specific charge on which this is based is “a deliberate at- 
tempt to take from General Grant the credit which belongs 
to him” for his movements on these two forts, and to as- 
sign it to General Halleck. 

A careful examination of the Memoirs will show that 
Sherman gives IIalleck the credit of planning tho move 
which resulted in the capture of these forts, and to General 
Grant and Commodore Foote and their respective forces he 
attributes the praise for taking them. A like examination of 
the Review (pp. 10-18) shows that in effect, its author claims 
for General Grant all the credit for both planning and eze- 
cuting the move. The records produced only prove, at most, 
that Halleck had contemplated this move long before 
Grant ever suggested it to him, but that he (Grant), by 
Halleck’s permission, attempted it and succeeded sooner 
and with less troops than the latter thought it could be 
done. The extract from the Memoirs (Review, p. 11), 
states thut Halleck, at least a month before Grant’s move, 
was seated in a room with a map before him, with two of 
his subordinates, Cullom and Sherman, near him, and that 
he asked for the views of these two as to the proper place to 
attack the rebel lines. One of them suggested “the 
center,” which a pencil line, then made by Halleck, showed 
would coincide nearly with the course of the Tennessee 
river. Hulleck then said: “‘That’s the true line of opera- 
tions,” 

It can not be eeen from the above how long this very 

(8) 
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plan may have been in IIulleck’s mind. It only shows 
that it was also in the mind of Cullom or Sherman, or 
both, before it was executed by any body, and that pos- 
sibly this advice strengthened Halleck’s own favorable 
opinion of it. Indeed, it appears from the following 
quotations that he had long been thinking about this move. 

The reviewer quotes extracts from a letter dated 
January 20th (p. 12), from Ialleck to McClellan, which, 
the reviewer says, “are sufficient to settle the question at 
issue.” Sotheyare. The following are sentences referring 
to the plan of operations: 


“ The idea of moving down the Mississippi by steam, is, in my opinion, 
impracticable, or at least premature. It ie not the proper line of opers- 
tions, at least now. A much more feasible plan is to move up the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee,’ making Nashville the present objective point. . : 
Yhis line of the Cumberland and Tennessee is tho great central line of 
tho western theater of war, with the Obio, below the mouth of Green rivor, 
asthe base, and the two great navigable rivers extending fur into the 
theater of operations.” 

“ These suggestions are haetily written out, but they are the result of 
much anziona inguiry and mature deliberation. I am confident that the 
plan, if proporly carried out, will produce important rosults,” 


No attempt is made to show that, up to this time, 
Grant had in any way suggested or proposed this plan to 
Halleck, or offered to take either fort. But on the 28/h 
of January, one week after the above lelter was written, Graut 
proposed to General Halleck to take Fort Henry, obtained 
his consent, and took it on the 6th of February, and Fort 
Donelson on the 16th. 

This is the substance of the evidence by which it is 
sought to prove that Grant planned as well as executed the 
move against these forts, and on which are based the grave 
charges against General Sherman, found in the opening 
paragraph ! 

But on p. 18, the reviewer, with 8 eudden change of 
basc, says that “if General Sherman had searched the 
records with the least care he would ;have found” that 
General Buell had suggested to Halleck long before this, 


1 The italics in this and other extracts are mine.— M. 
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just about the same move that Grant afterward carried 
out. Evidence to prove this is furnished (pp. 18-18). 
Then it was neither Grant nor Halleck who originated the 
idea after all! But as the reviewer himself takes pnine to 
show us (Review, p. 8) that Sherman only proposes to give 
“his recollection of events, corrected by a reference to hie 
own memoranda,” it is pluinly wrong to censure Sherman 
for not giving the credit to Buell or to Grant instead of to 
Halleck, as neither his recollection nor his memoranda could 
furnish him any knowledge of Buell’s correspondence with 
Halleck. 


CHAPTER Ul. 


SHILOH. 
Our army not surprised. Generous treatment of Buell’s army, 


In Chapter IIL, the reviewer discusses the battle of 
Shiloh’ and the alleged unfair treatment of Buell aod his 
army. ; 

In treating of the observations in the Memoirs about this 
battle, the reviewer undertukes to show, First, that the Union 
forces were surprised, and that Sherman was reaponsiblo for 
this; Second, that the positions of the various divisions 
with reference to each other wus bad, for which also Sher- 
man was responsible; Third, that Sherman wronged Buell 
and his troops by not mentioning them more fully and 
favorably in his Memoirs. 

It is not my purpose, nor is it necessary, to go exten- 
sively into the history of this battle, for the purpose of con- 
tradicting tho foolish atorica about our forces being sur- 
prised by the enemy, at its beginning. No matter what 
were the reusons for starting them originally in the news- 
papers and elsewhere, there is not the slightest excuse for 
reiterating them at this time. Almost every oue of the 
many extracts from the records found in the Review (pp. 
26-85), contradicts these stories. The eubstance of these 
extracts may be fairly gathered from the following quota- 
tions: 


“All my? troops were in line of battle, ready. 5 oO I gave 
neceseary orders to the battery (Waterhouse's) attached to Hildebrand’s 
brignde, and cautioned the men to reserve their fire till the rebels had 
crossed the ravine at Owl Creek and had begun the ascent. Alsosent ste! 
officurs to notify Generals McCleroand and Prenties of the coming blow. - 
Indeed, McUlernund had already sent three regiments to the support of 
my left finnk. They were in position when the onset came.” 

(6 ee a 
1The reader is referred to Vun Horne’s Uletory of the Army of the 
Cumberland fora fair and full history of thie battle. R Clurke & Co, 
Cincinnati. ; 
1 From Sherman's official report of Battle of Shilob, Review, p. 28. 
(11) 
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1“Botween 6 and 7 o'clock on Bunday morning, I was informed that 
our pickets were fred upon. I immediately gave orders for forming the 
brigade on the color line, which was promptly done.” 

*“On the morning of the 6th, our regiment met the enemy about two 
hundred yards in front of our color line.” 

*“On Bunday morning, April 6, about balf-past 7, I received s message 
from Brigadier-General Sherman that be was attacked in force heavily 
upon his left. I immediately ordered Colonel J. 0. Veach, commanding 
the Second Brigade, to proceed to the left of General Sherman, This 
brigade, consisting of Twenty-fifth Indiana, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and 
Forty-sixth Illinols, was in march in ten minutes, arrived on Genernl 
Sherman’s line rapidly, and went into action.” 

4“ About 7 o'clock on the morning of the 6th, heavy and rapid firing 
* of artillery was beard, and in s few minutes we received orders to form 
in line of battle in front of ourcamp. This order was obeyed with a cool- 
ness and promptness highly creditable to the officers and men,” 


It ia shown, on p. 34 and p. 85, tbat the heavy fighting 
did not begin until about 8 o’clock; but previous to this, 
Buckland’s brigade bad advanced about forty rods from 
their color line and opened fire on the rebols, instead of 
being surprised by them. (P. 33.) 

The documents cited by the reviewer, together with 
other reports’ of officers at the front, show that these offi- 
cers were in a constant state of watchfulness; that the 
pickets were not less than two and a half miles out, and 
were strengthened as occasion required; that reconnois- 
sance in force were made from time to time, and that both 
these and the pickets reported the presence of cavalry and 
infantry to the division commanders, who were on the gui 
vive in consequence, and that their troops were in line of 
battle on the morning of the attack. 


1From Oolone) Buckland’s official report to Genera! Sherman. RKe- 
view, p. 33. 

*From Lieutenant-Colonol Purlin’s report, Forty-eighth Ohio. Ro- 
. view, p. 134, 
*Genoral Hurlburt’s official report of Battle of Shiloh. 
‘Colonel B. H. Bristow's report of Battle of Shiloh. 
*Benate Doc. No. 66, 2d Session, 37th Congress. 
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Since the reviewer himself has completely refuted these 

absurdities about a surprise, it would be idle to pay any at- 

teution to his efforts to show that Sherman, a subordinate 
commander, was responsible for it. 

As to whether the Union officers knew the plans and 
purposes of the enemy, or even the numbers and disposition 
of their forces as early as the reviewer intimates they should 
havo known, is a very different matter. If these officers, 
under the circumstances, were in doubt as to the intentions 
of the rebel leaders, but were ready for any emergency, 
they are not liable to censure. We now know from rebel 
sources’ that they did not fully determine until the second 
of April (their forces were then scattered from Corinth to 
Tuka) to make the attack; that the main body of their 
troops did not reach the vicinity of Shiloh, and that they 
did not definitely fix the date of the attack until lute in 
the evening of the fifth. The battle began early on the 
sixth. It is readily seen from the above that to accuse our 
officers of blindness, criminal carelessness or incapacity for 
not knowing the plang of the enemy previous to the eve of 
battle, implies that it was their duty to know the date of 


1 As to the rebole’ viow of this surprise, this sentence from Pollard’s 
“ Lost Cause,” on p. 239, whore he describes their advance to the attack, is 
significant: “ But the enemy scarcely gave time to discuss the question of 
attack, for soon after dawn he commenced a rapid musketry fire on the 
Confederate pickets.” On the same page, he shows that they had no in- 
considerable amount of fighting to do with our advance parties and pick- 
ets, beforo they came to Sherman's main line. 

There is not as much evidence to support the assertions that our army 
was surprised in this battle, as there wee for the assertion that Wellington 
was surprised at Brussels into the battle of Waterloo. It could be shown 
that ho was at an entertainment at the Duchess of Richmond's on the 
evening of the 15th of June, and that an attack was made upon his forces 
at Quatre Bras on that day; that the troops so attacked, retreated during 
tho two succeeding days, and that the battle of the 18th was fought twelve 
miles from the first point of attack, the duke having retreated that distence 
before he fought the decisive action; and that, up to the very day of the 
fight at Quatre Bras, he did not know precisely the point at which the at- 
tack would be made. Popular writers of that day made a liberal use of 
these ideas at the time. 

9 Lost Cause,” pp. 238, 239. 
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attack before the rebels had decided upon the time of mak- 
ing it, or their troops were on the ground! 


With reference to the charge concerning the positions 
of the various divisions, it is only necessary to state that 
Sherman was a subordinate officer, in command of one 
division only, and the reviewer does not even attempt to 
prove “by the record” that he was responsible for these 
positions, if wrong, or that he could be so considered. 


In reviewing what the Memoirs say about Buell and 
his army, the reviewer labors to make Sherman appear 
guilty of ingratitude for a personal favor rendered by 
Buell, as well as grossly unjust to him and his troops. 
Among other things, he says: 


“ All would suppose that when the author of the Memoirs sat down 
to write his version of Shilob, be would at least have done bare justice to 
Buell and his army; but the reader will look for it in vain.” 


Both in the narrative part, lately written, of the Me- 
moirs, and in his official report of the battle of Shiloh, which 
is inserted in full in vol.1, p. 285, Sherman speaks ropentedly 
of thie army, and of its officers by name, in even higher 
terms than the reviewer himselt. A few of these passages 
are here quoted: 


“ Here I saw for the first time the well-ordered and compact columns 
of General Buell’s Kentucky forces, whose soldiery movements at once 
gave confidenco to our newer and less disciplinod forces, Herel saw Wil- 
lich’s regiment advance upon « point of water-oake and thicket, behind 
which I knew tbe enemy was in great strength, and enter it in beautiful 
style. Then arose the severest musketry fre I ever heard, and lasted some 
twenty minutes, when this splendid regiment had to fall back.” 

“Tbe enemy had one buttery close hy Shiloh, and another near Ham- 
burg road, both pouring grape and cannister upon any column of troops 
that advanced toward the green point of water-oaks, Wiliich’s regi- 
ment bad been repulsed, but a whole brigade of McCook's division ad- 
vanced beautifully, deployed and entered this dreaded woods.” 

“ Rousseau’s brigade moved, in sploadid order, steadily to the front, 
ewoeping everything before it.” 
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“ McOook's splendid division from Kentucky drove back the enemy 
along the Corinth road, . 7 where Beauregard commanded 


in person.” 
Sherman nowhere speaks in as high terms as these of 
his own troops engaged in this battle! ; 
To compare with this, we will state what General Grant 
has said about the same troops on this occasion, together 
with the reviéwer’s comments on it (Review, p. 42): 


“ Concerning the actors in this battle, General Grant says: 


“Of the part taken by each separate command, I can not take epecial 
notice in thie roport, but will do 80 more fully! when the reports of the 
division commanders are handed in. General Buell coming on the field 
with a distinct army long under bis command, and whivh did such efficient 
service, preset | by Bimeelf in person on the field, will be mach better 
able to notice those of his command who particularly distinguished them- 
selves. than I possibly can.’” 


“In thie report General Grant eays nothing of bimself, and all of good 
that be could about others.” 


If this ie all the good he could eay about Buell and his 
troops, he certainly hus said far less than General Sher- 
man did. But let ussee what comment the reviewer makes 
about Sherman’s words of praise (Review, p. 89); which 
words, however, knowing, as he must, that they would con- 
demn him, he does not give, nor does he in avy way lead 
his readers to suspect their import: “But,” he says, “ it 
has never heretofore answered General Sherman’s purpose 
to state the facts about Buell’s army at Shilob.” 

Such downright unfairness as this can only be the 
offspring of malice joined to a vindictive spirit, which men 
of small understanding can easily develop by careful train- 
ing and long practice. 


' No other report was afterward made by Grant. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IUKA AND CORINTH, 
General Roascrans defended, 


In this chapter, the reviewer invites attention to the bat- 
tle at Iuka, and attempts to fix upon the Memoirs a misrop- 
reaeutation of Generul Rosecrans. It has always been under- 
stood that Grant was disnppointed with the conduct of 
Rosecrans upon that occasion, and the Memoirs give sub- 
atantially the same account of this affair as the best in- 
formed writers' have given, varying as personal recollec- 
tions usually vary from accounts made up from reports, 
documents, etc., but there is no expression in the Memoirs 
of disrespect toward General Rosecruns. They do say 
that Grant was offended with him, and the facts sustain the 
atatement, ‘There Lad beeu delay, caused, according to Gen- 
eral Grant's official report, “by the blundering of a guide.” 
Itseeme that the delay in attacking Price, in concert with 
General Ord, deranged Grant’s plans. This offended or dis- 
appointed him. The blandering of the guide misled Rose- 
crans, and caused the delay. The Memoir says “Grant was 
offended ;” but, “that in his (Sherman’s) experience, these 
concerted movements generally fuil, unless with the best of 
troops, and then in a’ couutry on whose roads some reliauce 
can be placed, which is not the case in northern Mississippi.” 
It is plain that General Grant in his report is excusing lose- 
craus for the delay, while commending him for what he ac- 
complished. The most reliable accounts which we have of 
the matter, are that Rosecrans dispatched to Grant, early in 
the evening of the 18th September, that he was about to 


‘An intelligent writer, speaking of Grant's plans about these two 
battles, says: “He knew from his scouts that Van Dorn’s army could not 
resch Oorinth for four days. This would give him time to punish Price's 
temerity at Iuka, and then return to receive Van Dorn with @ warm wel- 
come at Corinth, But every hour was of incaloulable importance.” —Grané 
and his Campaigns, p. 122, 

(16) 
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move for Iuka, and would close in upon the enemy that 
night, pursuant to previous orders. General Ord was to ad- 
vance from Burnsville, while Rosecrans was to move north- 
wari, in two columns, from Rienzi, and attack from that di- 
rection. Instead of moving at once, he was delayed until 
midnight, at which time he dispatched to Grant that he 
could not reach Iuka before one or two o'clock the next day. 
This was the disappointment, because Grant feared thut 
Van Dorn would join T’rice, and his desire was to have Ord 
and Rosecrans join iv the attack upon Price before this 
junction.’ The reader can readily understand the state- 
ments of the Memoire, and that Grant’s report excusing 
Rosecrans in no way tends to contradict the statement that 
he wus offended and disappointed. Iu his zeal to contra- 
dict the Memoir, the reviewer apparently fails to compre- 
bend tlie application of the language in the records. 

So far as the stutements relate the retreat from Cor- 
inth, the facts are these. After the retrent of the rebels 
began, on the 5th (October), Rosecrans started in pur- 
suit, but by some error, he took a road north of the one 
which the rebels took, and they thus obtained a few hours 
the startof him. This advantage made it appear to General 
Grant ascless to keep up the pursuit, and 8o he ordered it 
discontinued aguinst Rosecran’s protest. I do not wish to 
express any opinion as to whether Grant or Rosecrans was 
right in this matter, but the simple fact that Grant ordered 
the pursuit abandoned, and Rosecrans protested against 
abandoning it, is cnough to authorize the statement in the 
Memoirs that Grant wae displeased. This inference ia 
evident from the correspondetice published by the reviewer. 
Instead, therefore, of his records tending to coutradict Sher- 
man, they confirm hia stutements. 


The following is Budenu’s account, Military History of General 
Grant, p. 112, ef seg.: “On the 18th of September, Urd wus pushed for- 
ward to within four miles of Iuka, where be found the enemy in force, on 
the north side of the town; and the same day, Rosecrans reported to Grant 
hie readiness ‘to move up as close as we can to-night. . . . Ord toad- 
vance from Burnsville, commence the attack, and draw their attention that 
way, while I move in on the Jacinto and Fulton roads, massing heavily on 
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tbe Fulton road, and crushing in their left, cutting off their retreat east- 
ward. I propose to move in ten minutes for Jacinto.’ Grant ordered bim 
to advance rapidly, and ‘let us do to-morrow all we can; it may be neces- 
sary to full back the day following.’ The falling back was in the event 
of Van Doro's attack on Corinth. This dispatch was dated fifteen minutes 
before 7 r. m.; but, afer midnight, Rosecrans sent word that he had boen 
detained, and was atill twenty miles from Iuka, and could not ‘be in’ before 
1 or 2 o’clock the next afternoon, the roads being in bad condition and the 
country thickly wooded. This greatly disappointed Graat, who had ex- 
pected to fight on the morrow, early, and had supposed Rosecrans to be by 
this time far on his way to Iuka. He consequently directed Ord, who wae 
quite ready to bring on an engagement iu an bour’s time, not to attack 
from the north until Rosecrans arrived, or until be should hear fring in 
the south. Rosecrans was notified, by his return-messenger, of this change 
in Ord’s instructions; but owing to the density of the forests and the difi- 
culty of crossing the smal) streams and bottoms, al] communication be- 
twees Grant and Rosecrans was circuitous and delayed, . . - 

“The wind bad blown heavily to the south and east the day before, and 
no sound of the fring bad reached Ord; during the night, however, he 
bad bad word of the battle from negroes, and so pushed on toward the 
town, in the morning, in advance of Grant’s order. Soom afterwards, 
Grant himself learned that the enemy were in full retreat; bad in fact 
lett Iuka during the night, on the Fulton road, which it bad been ex- 
pressly arranged that Rosecrans was to occupy with Hamilton's division. 
Getting up late, however, he bud fuiled to do this, and the rebels discover- 
ing how nearly they were surrounded by the concentration of Grant's 
forces, held Rosecrans in check on one road and escaped by night on the 
other, taking with them everything except their wounded, and the artil- 
lory they bad cuptured the duy before, When Grant arrived at Iuka, at 
9 o'clock 4. m., the pursuit was not yet begun. He at once gave orders to 
follow, but the enemy bad already got so far that it was found impossible 
now to overtake him. 

“Grant bad notified Rosecrans, in advance, of the movement of Hurl- 
but and Ord, and, anticipating the victory at Corinth, had directed that 
commander to push om instantly afier his success, if necessary even to 
Bolivar; for, if Ord’s little force encountered the whole rebel army, tbe 
danger would be great, unless Rosecrans followed up rapidly. But the 
troops were fatigued by two days’ Sight, and Rosecrans contented himeelf 
with riding over the field to announce in person his victory. At noon of 
the 4tb he gave directions to rest that day, and move in pursuit on the 
morrow. When be reported his action to Grunt, the latter, greatly disap- 
pointhd at the delay, again issued peremptery orders to push on at once 
after the enemy. 

‘Rosecrans started out on the morning of the 5th, but was misin- 
formed or misled, and took the road toward Chewalla, instead of that far- 
ther south, by which the enemy had moved. After marching about eight 
miles out of the way, be discovered his blunder, and turned his column 
toward the Hatobie. 
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“ Had Rosecrans promptly moved the day before, he would have come 
up in the rear of Van Dorn, either as he was fighting Ord, or while at- 
tempting to pass this defile. In either event, the destruction of the rebels 
must have been complete; but the national forces arrived at the Hatchie, 
just as the rear-guard of the enemy bad crossed. Rosecrans, from bere, 
cent word again to Grant of the condition of affairs, and Grant decided 
that the favorable opportunity had been lost.” 


CHAPTER V. 
CHICABAW BAYOU. 


A chapter of the Review is devoted to criticisms of 
the first assault upon Vicksburg, a movement which the 
reviewer states was planned by General Grant, but was 
under the sole direction of General Sherman. The criti- 
cism sceims directed against the execution of the move- 
ment rather than to the narrative which is given of it in 
the Memoirs. 

We are not told that the plan was a bad one, or that 
Sherman failed to execute the part that was assigned to 
him. It ie well known that General Grant proposed to 
co-operate with Sherman in this attack, but was prevented 
from doing 8o by the obstacles thrown in bis way, and no- 
tably among them was the surrender of Holly Springs, on 
the 20th of December. 

No one, that I am aware of, bas ever shown tliat the 
failure on the part of Grant to co-operate with Sherman 
was a reflection upon hiscapucity. ILis part in the expedi- 
tion consisted in engaging Pemberton in such a manner as 
to prevent reinforcements from being thrown into Vicks- 
burg. This was not done, und Sherman found himeelf con- 
fronted by a larger force, upon his arrival at Vickeburg, 
than had been anticipated. In view of these facts, he with- 
drew after making eufticient attempts to convince himself 
that the city could not be taken by the forces under his 
command, If the events which prevented Grant’s co- 
operation could have been foreseen, it is not probable that 
the expedition would have been ordered. The attempt to 
criticise Sherman because the roads were bad, and because 
the position was impreguable—if it amounts to anything— 
ie a reflection upon General Grant, who appeurs to have 
planned and ordered it. Sherman’s part‘of it was executed 


in accordance with hie orders, and it is nowhere mado to 
(20) 
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appear that General Grant was not satisfied with the 
manner in which he executed the movement. The failure 
of the expedition was caused by unexpected and unfore- 
seen events. Such failures are not uncommon in military 
operations. 

In narrating these events in the Memoirs, Sherman ex- 
presses an opinion thut results might have been more satis- 
factory, if Generals Morgan and DeCourcy had been more 
prompt and energetic, and ho says that General Blair was 
ofasimilar opinion. No attempt is made to show that this 
is not a just opinion, formed upon facts which support it. 
A slight attempt is made to show that this is different from 
the opinion expressed in his (Sherman’s) official report of 
the affuir. The reviewer fails in this attempt. An exam- 
ination of the report shows that he speaks in a guarded 
manner of General Morgan’s operations. 

It is evident that, in the report, he is disposed to take 
al) the responsibility for the failure upon himeelf, saying 
nothing, however, that is not strictly true, yet withholding 
a portion of his opinions for obvious reasons, But whon, 
twelve years after these occurrences, he undertakes to write 
his opinions in full, he places the responsibility where he 
thought at the time it belonged. 

This is the common-sense view of the matter, and 
when the report and narrative are compared, the alleged 
contradictions disappear. 

The reviewer states that immediately after this action 
General Morgan was assigned to the command of a corps 
under General McCleruand, who succeeded Shermun in 
command of the army. He does not, it is true, state in 
terms that these assignments grew out of this expedition; 
but the manner in which the statement is made is evidently 
intended to leave that impression. The reviower must 
have known that these assignments were made without 
reference to the fuilure at Vicksburg. The attempt to 
make it appear that Sherman was relieved and Morgan 
promoted by reason of the management of the Vicksburg 
expedition, is an attempt at deception. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OHATTANOOGA, 
Unsustained insinuations. 


“In a previous chapter, it has been seen how coldly, 
unjustly, and almost contemptuously General Sherman’s 
book treats of Buell and his army at Shiloh.” With these 
words, the reviewer begins a chapter, in which he charges 
Sherman witb treating Rosecrans and Thomas, and the 
forces they commanded, in substantially the eame way ; and 
the measure of his fairness and success in the former case 
is a good index of the same in the latter. 

The charge that Sherman failed to move with due 
haste to the aid of Rosecrans, while the latter was lying on 
the Chickamauga, in 1868, and thus became responsible, in 
part, at least, for his misfortuues, ie not only fulse, but so 
stupidly false that their author must have seen this himself 
if he read the records which he prints. These records may 
be separated into three parts with reference to their intended 
use. From the first part (pp. 78-78), it appears that President 
Lincoln and General Halleck attempted to compel Burn- 
side to move from Knoxville to the support of Rosecrans, 
then considered to be in great danger. These dispatches 
are probably furnished to show that great urgency was re- 
quired, and promptness expected—from Burnside; but what 
their application as to Sherman may be, we are left to con- 
jecture. 

The second part of these dispatches (pp. 79, 80), seem 
to be printed to create the impression, by inference, that Sher- 
man was delaying’ on the way from Vicksburg to Mem- 
phie, as they contain expressions from Halleck, in Wasb- 
ington, to Hurlbut, in Memphis, urging all possible prompt- 
ness on Sherman’s part, and stating that nothing had been 
heard from him since a certain date. But Halleck’s dis- 


1 This is nowhere charged directly, 
(22) 
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patch’ of September 18, to Rosecrans (p. 80, Review), ex- 
plains all this. Steamers had to be sent from Memphis to 
Vickeburg, the camps on the Big Black had to be broken 
up, and troope and baggage traneferred from there to these 
boats, which then bad to ascend to Memphis, and “there 
being no telegraph line,” no word had reached Washing- 
ton yet. 

The dispatches (pp. 80, 81), relating to the time after 
his leaving Memphis, can not, even by inference, be tortured 
into showing that Sherman wae not making all possible 
haste consieteot with hie orders. The following extracts 
are essential parts of these very dispatclics: 

“Hea (Rosecrans) wishes them (Sherman's troops) sent by Tuscumbia, 
Decatur, and Athens. As this requires the opening of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad east of Corinth, an able commander, like Sherman or 
McPherson, should be selected.” (Halleck to Grant, p. 80.) 

“All available forces must be pushed on toward General Rosecrans as 
fast as possible. Your attention must be directed particularly to the repair 
ing of the railroad and the transportation of eupplics towerd Decatur.” 
(Halleck to Hurlbat, pp. 80, 81.) 

“As fast as troops arrive, they should be pushed forward, first to Co- 
rinth and then to Tuscumbia, repairing the Memphie and Charleston Rail- 
road.” . . . “The railroad must be kept up and guarded, in ordor to 
secure the copplies of your army.” (Halleck to Hurlbut, p. 81.) 


The fact that much of the railroad from Nashville to 
Chattanooga was then, and for some time afterward, in such 
wretched condition, and so poorly supplied with rolling- 
stock, as to be barely capable of supplying the army already 
at the latter place, is so well known as to veed no proof 
here; and thie state of affuire wae the cause of these orders. 

The fact that Sherman was desirous of hastening to 
Roeecrans faster than his work permitted, is shown by his 


1 Warp DerantuEnt, September 28, 1863. 
Major-General Rosecrans, Chattanooga : 

Grant's forces (which included Sherman's command) were ordered to 
move by Memphis, Corinth, and Tuscumbis to Decatur, and thence, as 
might be found necessary, to co-operate with you. . . . The order was 
received on the 18th, and steamers eent to Vicksburg to bring up tbe 
troops. They calculated to be able to communicate with you in fourteen 
days from that time. Since then, nothing bas been beard from them, there 
being a0 telegraph line. The troops from here will probably reach you 
first. 
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diapatch from beyond Corinth (Review, p. 81), asking 
“whether I shall give preference to securing the railroad 
or reaching the neighborhood of Athens with expedition. 
The latter, I can surely accomplish; the former is prob- 
lematical.” To this dispatch (p. 81) Halleck replied, on 
the 14th, telling him to take care of his railroad. When 
Grant reached the front, he told Sherman to leave the rail- 
road and come on. These facts fully explain the increased 
celerity of Sherman’s movement after Grant asaumed com- 
mand at Chattanooga. 

Great stress is Inid on the fact that the 11th and 12th 
Corps reached Rosecrans sooner than Sherman did, as 
though this were to the latter’s discredit. Common sense 
will show the reader, if it didn’t the reviewer, that this was 
likely to happen, as they came riding on railroads almost 
tho entiro distance, whilst Shermun’s troops were marching 
and rebuilding a railroad much of the distance. 

Great stress also appears to be laid upou tho fact, that 
General Sherman failed to collate the records of the War 
Department, for the purpose of showing the operations of 
General Rosecrans more completely in detail, with refer- 
ence to the battles of Chattanooga and Chickamauga. It 
is quite probable that if all the records relating to these 
battles were published, much of the blame which was cast 
upon General Rosecrans would be removed, and it is to be 
hoped that this will be done. But it should be remem- 
bered that Sherman was describing his own operations, and 
was not attempting to write the memoirs of General Rose- 
crans, nor compiling general history. 

The Memoirs, at p. 861, relate a conversation which 
occurred between Sherman and Grant, after the former’s 
arrival at headquarters, in which the difficulties of the situ- 
ation were discussed. It is stated by Sherman, that “Grant 
said that the mules and horses of Thomas’ army were so 
starved that they could not haul his guns; that forage, corn, 
and provisions were so scurco, that the men stole the few 
grains of corn that were given to favorite horses,” etc. The 
reviewer quotes portions of this statement, and then asserts, 
by inference again, that Grant could not have made it—thus 
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charging Sherman with direct falschood. To provo that 
Grant made no such statement, he produces his dispatches 
to IIulleck, of October 26th and 28th, which, in substance, 
say that Thomas’ plan for securing the river would pro- 
vide the necessary supplies. 

The dispatch of Grant to Ialleck, on the very next 
page, dated November 21st, stutes that the condition of the 
Army of the Cumberland, then commanded by Thomas, 
was fixed and immovable; tbat the loss of animals was re- 
ported to exceed ten thousand, and that those left were 
hardly able to carry themselves. 

The dispatches of October 26th and 28th do not con- 
tradict Sherman’s statement, and the dispatch of eo 
ber 21st certainly confirms it. 

The degree of the reviewer's fuirness can be seen also 
_by the persistent manner in which he attacks Sherman for 
having charged that Thomae’ troops could not be drawn 
from their trenches fornafight. After showing how bravely 
and well these troops did fight (which no one denies), the 
reviewer snys(p. 88): “ General Sherman must have thought 
all this rather Jively work for troops that could not be in- 
duced to leave their trenches till they had been pereunded 
by tho surprising apectacle of his men (Sherman’s) making 
a breakfast of the enemy.” 

The reader should remember that Sherman nowhere 
makes the charge attributed to him, but says that Grant 
told him (Review, p. 71) “that the men of Thomue’ army 
had been so demoralized by the buttle of Chickamauga 
that he feared they could not be got out of their trenches 
to assume the offensive.” That Grant did not say this is 
certainly not proved by producing an order issued a week 
before the statement was made, nor by showing that 
Thomas had no lack of confidence in his troops, nor yet by 
the fact that these troope did afterward leave their trenches 
and fight nobly and with success. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GENERAL THOMAS. 
General Thomas neither belittied nor misrepresented. 


The reviewer charges that the Memoirs not only mie- 
judged Thomas, but that they intentionally misrepresent 
and belittle him. To sustain this assertion, he sammous 
to his aid the record, which utterly fails to do so. Inas- 
much as it was generally understood that the author of 
the Memoirs entertained a high opinion of Thomas as 
a soldier, and knowing that there was great personal friend- 
ship’ between them, I read the statements in the review 
with considerable surprise, and especially the ono charging 
Sherman with being “a calumoiator of the dead.” ‘The 
assertions thero made inducod me to ro-examinoe tho Mem- 
oirs and ascertain particulary what their author has stated 
which was so derogatory to General Thomas. 

After a tolerably close comparison of all these state- 
ments, they can be summed up, with one or two exceptions 
(to be noted hereafter), to be an assertion that he (‘Tlomas) 
was a little slow in executing military movements. 


'Sberman himeolf, in the Memoirs, furnishes sufficient evidence of this 
friendship. In vol. 1, p. 177, he says: “ My friend and classmate, George 
H. Thomas, was there (on the Potomac) in command of a brigude.” 

On p. 260: “General Thomas at once (after Shiloh) assumed command 
of the right wing, and, until we reached Corinth, I served immediately under 
his command. We were classmates, intimately acquainted ; had served to- 
gether before in the old army, and in Kentucky, and it made littlo diffor- 
ence to us who commanded the other, provided the good cause prevuiled.” 
When It is remembered that Sherman had formerly commanded Thomas, 
in Kentucky, and bow averse military men usually are to serving under 
the immediate command of former subordinates, and that they frequently 
preferred to leave the army entirely, as Genera! Palmer did, at Atlanta, 
rathor than 90 serve, the full force of this will be comprehended. 

Other oxtravts might be given, but these are sufficiont. 

(26) 
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Thomas is referred to in 9 great number of places! in 
the Memoirs in such terms as to leave no doubt that Sher- 
man’s opinion of him is that he was one of the finest soldiers 
in the army. That euch is his opinion is also manifest from 
the fact that for years he bas been the public culogiet of 
both Thomas and McPherson, as the general reader doubt- 
less remembers. 

The Memoirs are intended as n narrative of their 
author’s experiences, incidentally alluding to the character- 
istics of the other officers with whom he held official and 
personal relations. It is evident in all that is said about 
Thomas, that the effort is made toexplain to the reader a few 
of his personal traits, such as were known to his friends. It 
is because such traits are furnished in narratives, like the 
Memoirs, that they become valuable as an auxillinry to gen- 
eral history. Official acts of a prominent and successful 
military commander like Thomas are usually well known 
to the public; but the real student of history desires to 
compare the public acts of prominent men with the private 
traits of character. 

Such o student desires the trutb, and that only. It is 
of no consequence that Thomas was slow in moving his 
army; he was successful as a commander—more 80 per- 
haps than if he had been more active. Slow or active, his 
fame is fixed and will endure while the history of the war 
shall last. Sherman should not be arraigned for saying 
tbat he was slow, unless the statement is untrue. It appears 
from the appended letters of the officers who knew him 
best and loved him most, that they were of the same opinion 
as that expressed in the Memoirs. These ofticers were in & 
position to have persoval knowledge of bie character. 
Their reputation is such as to forbid us to presume that 
they would misstate the facts. The evidence, therefore, 


1In Review (p. 178), ite author eays; “ Perhaps the most glaring in- 
stance of injustice to General Thomas found in the book appears on p. 209.” 
He then quotes from one of Sherman’s letters to Grunt, the language al- 
leged to be eo unjust, and in the very extract quoted this sentence appears: 
“| know full well that General Thomas is slow in mind and in action, but 
he is judicious and brave, and the troops feel great confidence in him.” 
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upon this point sustains tho Memoirs, and tails to support 
the reviewer’s charges againet Sherman. 

In the chapters entitled “Affuirs at Nashville” (chap. 
XIIJ) and “ Thomas’ Troubles at Nashville,” (chap. XIV), 
the reviewer’a main points seem to be—1. That whon Sher- 
man started on his march to the sea, he left Thomas behind 
“to grapple with Hood at every disadvantage” (id. p. 176); 
with forces plainly insufficient for the task, ete.; 2. That by 
dispatching to Grant that these forces were sufficient, he 
did Thomas an injustice, and by so doing became largely 
responsible for the troubles which Thomas suffered from 
Grant and others at Washington (id. p. 175); and, 38. That 
Sherman unjustly complained of the slowness of Thomas 
in attacking Hood. - 

To the last of these, it may be replied that, justly or 
not, with tho evidence then betore them each, the Lresi- 
dent,’ the Secretary of War, the Commander-in-Chicf, the 
country ut lnrgo, and at least w large part of Thomas's 
own ofticers, were dissatisfied with or alarmed by his delay, 
and this feeling was not dispelled till Thomas so splendidly 
succeeded in defeating and destroying Hood at Nushville. 

As to the second point, the reviewer himself gives the 
most abundant evidence that ‘Thomas was reporting directly 
to Grant and the authorities at Washington, and that there- 
fore they knew at first hund, and not through Sherman, 
just what his forces were, and did not rely on Sherman’s 
judgment as to their sufficiency. 

As to the first charge, it is only necessary to say that 
the events culminating in Hood’s destruction showed that 
the forces were sufficient to accomplish that object, in tho 
hands of an able general; aud ‘Thomas had been left to do 
the work because he was considered an able general. 
That he himself considered he had forees enough to do the 
work assigned him, is fully shown by his dispatch of (No- 
vomber 12), from Nashville, to Sherman at Kingston, where 
the lattor had,becn waiting to further aid Thomas, if nec- 
essary, before starting for Savannah, and destroying the 


See dispatches published in Review, especially pp. 184-193. 
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railrond communication between them. This dispatch is 
referred to in the Review (p. 179), and is fuund in Memoirs 


(vol. 2 p. 169). The following is the part pertinent to this 
matter: 


Mazs.-Gzn. Serrman:—Your diepatch of 12 o'clock last night is re- 
ceived. I have no feare that Beauregard (Hood, in fact), can do us 
any harni now, nnd if he attempts to follow you, I will fullow him ae 
farns possible. It he does not follow you, 1 will then thoroughly organize 
my troope, and beliece I shall Aare men enough to ruin him, unless he get out 
of the way very rapidly.” Gro. H, Tuomas. 


Sherman, on the receipt of this, cut his communications, 
and started on his march to the sen. 


The letters hereto appended explain themselves. 


Grant To HALLEOK. 
November 21, 1863. 


“T ordered an attack here two wecks ago, but it wae impoesible to 
move artillery. Now Thomas’ chief uf artillery says he has to borrow 
teams from Sherman to move a part of his artillery to where it is to be 
used. Sherman has uted almost superhuman efforts to get up vven at this 
time, and his force is really the only one I can now move. Thomas can 
take about ono gue to cach battory, and can go as far with his infantry as 
his men cnn carry rations to keep them and bring them back, J have never 
felt auch rentleaaness before, as ] have at the fixed and immovable condition of 
the Army of the Cumberland. Tho quartermustor-gencral etutes that tho 
loss of animals hero will exceed ten thoueand. Those Jolt, are scarcely able 
to carry themselves.” U. 8. Grant, Mujur-General. 


Garant To SHERMAN. 
City Point, March 16, 1865. 

. « Kvereince you started on the laet campaign, and before, I have 
been attempting to get something done in the west, both to co-operate 
with you and to take advantage of the enemy’s weakness thore—-to accom- 
plish reeu)ts favorable to ue. Knowing Thomas to be slow beyond excuse, 
1 depleted his army to reinforce Canby. . U. 8, Grant, 
Lieutenant-General. 


: [The following is part of a letter written by General Grant to General 
Sherman, January 21, 1865. The remuinder of this letter is found in the 


second volume of Memoirs, p. 257:] 
January 21, 1866, 


. ‘I was induced to do this (i. ¢. to detuch Schofleld’s 
pire are Thomus) because I did not believe Thomas could possibly 
be got off before spring. His pursuit of Huod indicated « sluggishness 
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that eatiefied me be would never do to conduct one of your campaigns. 
The command of the advance of the pursuit was left to subordinates, whilet 
Thomas followed far behind. When Hood bad crossed the Tennessee, and 
those in pursuit had reached it, Thomas bad not much more than half 
croased the State, from which be returned to Nashville to take the steamer 
to Eastport. He is possessed of excellent judgment, great coolness, and 
honesty, but ie not good ona pursuit. He also reported his troops fagged, 
and that it was necessary to equip up. This report, and a determination 
to give the enemy no rest, determined me to use bis surplus troops else 
where.” U. 8. Grawr. 


Atazms, On10, July 13, 1875. 
Gen. W. T. Sherman: 


Dzaz Six:—I have from time to time read the Ingenious and rather 
bitter reviews of certain portions of your “Memoirs” by Gen. Boynton, in 
the Cincinnati Gasette, So much as relates to your published comments 
and historica) statements of the campaign of Gen. Geo, H. Thomas, and 
more especially bis last great campuign of 1864, I have read with great 
interest. Neither to Gen, Boynton nor any one else dol yield the palm 
for devotion to the memory and history of Gen. Thomas. I served under 
him, often under his observation, from October, 1862, until the end of the 
war, and until November, 1866. I commanded a brigade at Nashville, 
and served al} through his campaigns of that year. 

It may bo, in some degree gratifying to you, if I assure you that jeal- 
ous as I am of the fame of Thomas, gratified as I am for his unsought in- 
dorsement of my own character as a soldier, and confident as I am that 
his record is without a blemish or “spot or wrinkle or any such thing,” yet 
nothing that you have written of him and his campaigns do I criticise as 
untrue, unjust, or even injudicious and ill-timed. 

The misgivings you bad in your tent away off from us pressed heavily 
upon us around our camp fires at Nashville. We who were in inferior 
positions of command, felt, or at least feared, that the long delays were 
likely to be fatal in the end; and often, between November 30 and Decem- 
ber 15, as I rode along the familar lines of our army and saw the solid 
works of Hood going up, I felt the moments of delay were golden, and 
perhaps fatal ones to us, 

That my impatience and misgivings were without reasonable cause, 
now appoare affirmatively; and yot it oxistod, and was reasonable at the 
time. Our apprehonsions did not take the shape of doubts of the zeal or 
competency of Thomas, so much as a dread of some obstacles to our pro- 
gress, of the existence and magnitude of which we did not know and com- 
prehend. I am general, 

Your obedient servant, 
O. H, Grosvenor. 


: 8r Louis, Mo., July 13, 1875. 
General C. H Grosvenor, Athens, Ohio, 


Mr pram GewxpaL: . . I thank you for your frank, honest, and 
manly letter of July 12th, just received, and it may be of Interest for you 
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to know that I have a similar aesurance from many others, beside any 
quantity of official matter that sustain my “Memoirs.” | . To me it 
seoms rimply ridiculous that Boynton should arraign me for stripping 
General Thomas of hie well earned‘ame, he who in life never had a kind 
word for Genera) Thomas, whereas, 1 have been bis intimate friend and 
eulogist for forty years (since 1836, ) 

In the “ Momoire” is recorded the fact that I united with General 
Robert Anderson, in applying in person to President Lincoln for his com- 
mission of Brigndier-General, and that we had to pledge our words for 
Thomna’s fidelity, becauso he was a Virginian, that wo began service to- 
gether In Kentucky, and that in the Corinth movement, Thomas was com- 
wanding the right wing in which I had a division, reciting our intimate 
personal friendship and relations, and “that it made no difference to us 
which commanded the other, provided the good cause prevailed;” that 
when we came together egain at Chattanooga, and in the Atlanta cam- 
paign, I relied on him mainly, consulting with him daily, and making no 
great movement without bis assent, and when the crisis was at hand, I 
committed to him the absolute command of every soldier subject to my 
orders, except those with me on the “march,” and thereby gave him the 
opportunity at Nashville, which completed his grand character and fame, 
I bave from that day to this been his evlogist, and because I simply re- 
corded, what was notorious, what \is admitted by his warmest and best 
friends, that he was slow, deliberate, and almost passive im the face of ex- 
asperating danger, but true as stee) when the worst came. Some men who 
before wore silent, now becomo his defonders as against me. . . . 

Excuse so Jong a letter, but I wanted to write this to some one, and am 
willing to confide it to you. With great respect, your friend, 
W. T. Suzruax, General. 


In a recent letter he also speaks of Thomas as follows: 
Heapquartezs Army oy THE Unirep States, 
8r, Louis, November 18, 1878. } 

GENTLEMEN:—I have the pleasure to receive your letter a day or two 
since, and yosterday got the book, “Van Horne’s Hietory of the Army of 
tho Cumberland,” which I have beon engaged in reading during all my 
leisure hours since. 

I take great pleasure in complimenting you on the handsome style in 
which thie work is printed and bound. It would do credit to any pub- 
lishing house in London. The subject-matter aleo is admirable, well ar- 
ranged, and well digested; the narrative clear and concise, sustained by a 
reasonable number of official documents. 

I notice your remark about the criticism on my own publication, and 
assure you that I object to no criticism whatever that tends to elicit the 
truth, and I will hail the publication of any work that treats of our oivil 
war. I bope that the Armies of the Ohio, Tennessee, Gulf, etc., will: all 
find as earnest advocates and historians as Swinton, for the Army of the 
Potomac, and Van Horne, for the Army of the Cumberland. 

No one knows better than you the great variety of histories, sketches, 
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aod memoirs which followed the battle of Waterloo. Even recently I 
have received one by Mr. Hooper, throwing new light on # battle fougbt 
sixty years ago. Our war covered a whole continent, and wae a “civil” 
war, which of ull otbers begets passions and prejudices of the most violent 
kind. Itinvolved a dozen buttles almost as important to us as Waterloo 
was to England, and assumed such u variety of phases that men may differ 
widely and yet be bonest. I am assured by many who have read my 
Memoirs that they contain a-bigh tribute to Gen. Thomas, for therein is 
recounted that we were school-fellows and associates in the urmy, and that 
it made littlo difference to us which eommunded, provided the good cuuse 
prevailed. My Memoirs contain muny allusions to him rather to illustrate 
hie persona! charactor, and tho one whorein I attribute “slownoss in at- 
tucking” wus roported to ine officially Ly the bighost authority, ufter the 
event. ‘he same of McPherson, whom we all loved and admired. In 
recording the event about Resaca, I could not help stating, what he Aimself 
often did, that he there had the best opportunity ever offered to achieve 
for himeelf a brilliant success. I am sorry his friends think I did this 
from sinister motives. No general can achieve fame without sume mis- 
haps, defeats, and mistukes. No general can be a man without tho acci- 
donts of manhood. Washington himeelf, the brightest character known 
to history, made mistakes and sustained revorses. 1 thiuk Gen. Thomas 
one of the grandvet charactors in our history; but even the sun niay have 
spote without detracting from ite perfect Htness as the center of the system 
of the worlds, Truly your friend, 
W. T. Sheaman, General. 

To Mrsses. Ropert Crank & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GENBRAL M’PHERSON. 
No slur cast upon that officer. 


This chapter (viii, Keview) is devoted to describing 
the movements before Dalton and Resaca. The plan 
of the attack at this point is well known, and its gen- 
eral features have not hitherto been disputed by any 
one so faras I know. The Memoirs relate that General 
McPherson was directed to pass through Snake Creek 
Gap and get into Johnston’s rear near Resaca, and, if 
possible, capture the latter place before Johnston could re- 
inforce it. McPherson did pass through the gap, and some 
portion of his command reached the railroad, but finding 
a force stronger than he anticipated, he fell buck to the gap 
and strengthened his position. The Memoirs say that in 
thus falling back McPherson “was a little timid.” This is 
put forth by the reviewer as o slur by Sherman upon Mc- 
Pherson’s cournge. No intelligent man would think of 
attaching to this statement any slur upon McPherson. 
The entire narrative bears evidence to contradict any such 
intent. Further ov, the Memoirs say that McPherson was 
justified by his orders in doing just what he did do. Nothing 
could be plainer than this language. It is true, that of 
necessity, in a move of this description, upon which so much 
depended, much was left to McPherson’s judgment ; feeling 
the responsibility, he doubtless felt inclined to take as 
little risk as possible, and rather than imperil the whole, 
he took the safer course, which, though admitted to be 
within bis orders, is described as timid. No greater praise 
could be bestowed upon McPherson than is bestowed upon 
him, as will be scen if the evtire narrative is read. A young 
officer, with a brilliant reputation, having the confidence of 
his army and hie superiors, is intrusted with the command 


of a movement which, if fully carried out by taking Resaca, 
(88) 
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would have added largely to his fame as a soldier. He was 
fully alive to the importance of the occasion, and was am- 
bitious to accomplish all that was contemplated. When, 
however, he thought he had discovered a stronger force in 
hia front than he had at first anticipated, he preferred to 
take the safer course of withdrawing to the gap and 
strengthening his position there. It is within the writers 
knowledge that he afterward keenly regretted his move- 
ment at this juncture, and tbat he then realized that he had 
missed a great opportunity, just such as tho Memoirs say 
it was. I recommend to the intelligent reader who feels 
an interest in McPherson’s fame (and who does not?) that 
he examine the Memoirs, and compare them with the state- 
mente made by the reviewer. This examination will con- 
vince him, that while the mcasure of success might have 
been more complete, yet thero was no failure to be at- 
tributed to any one, nor is there slur cast upon McPherson’s 
courage or conduct. 

The following letter from General Hickenlooper, then 
on General McPherson’s staff, is evidence pertinent to this 
matter : 

Otwomnmati, December 11, 1875. 
Col. C. W. Moulton : 

Sra: In responee to your communication in reference to General Mc- 
Phorson’s movomont on Resaca, I have the honor to reply in detuil accord- 
ing to my best recollection, from which you can extruct and use such por- 
tions as you may deem advisable. 

The Army of the Tennessee reached Vilanow, May 8th, during the 
afternoon of which day I accompanied our advance cavalry throagh Snako 
Creek Gap to the table land beyond, and, much to our surprise, found tho 
gap entiroly unguarded and unobstructed. We could only hoar of two 
robel cavalrymen pussing through un hour or two bofure, and frum all wo 


could learn of their movements, they evidently possessed no knowledgo of 
our advance. 

On the following day, the army moved through the gap, our advance 
striking and defeating a brigade of cavalry at the debouche near Sugar 
Valloy P.O,, followed by the defeat of a light brigade of infantry; after 
which there was a considerable pause in the movement. I was sent for- 
ward by General McPherson to urge on the attack. I found General 
Sweeney, in command of the advance of the Sixteenth Corps, sitting upon 
a log by the roadside, taking mattors vory coolly. I informod him of the 
general’s desire for an immediute advance, to which he paid but little at- 
tention, In a few minutes I again, more urgently, repeated the order, 
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and it not being responded to with the promptness I deemed necessary, I 
returned and reported the condition of affairs to General McPherson, who 
then came forward and personally directed the advance and deployment 
of troops to a point within about one milo of Resaca, where we occupied a 
low range of hills overlouking the valloy of Oamp creek. 

The Sixteenth Corps was then thrown well to the left, and pushed for- 
ward in the direction of the railroad, and toward the enemy’s position 
above, which movoment soon developed the enemy in considerable force, 
tho commanding oMeor of tho corps roporting moro robels on his front 
than he had troops in his own command. 

The river protecting Reeaca from approach on the south, neceseltated 
a direct attnck from the west, in doing which the main rond leading di- 
rectly south from the enemy's position at Buzzard’s Roost, only twelve to 
fifteen miles distant, would be completsly uncovered, and the left flank 
and rear exposed to an attack from that direction should the enemy feel 
disposed to take advantage of tho opportunity. 

From all the indications then observable, I did not believe the enemy 
in front of General Dodge as numerous as represented, and, from the form 
of deployment of Confederate troops, felt that they, at that time, either 
underestimated our strength or anticipated only a strong cavalry raid. 

It was pow late in the afternoon—4 p.m. Much valuable time had 
been lost by General Sweeney's dilatory movements. Camp creek must 
be crossed, and a strongly fortiflod position boyond carried by assault, 
which rondored the capture of Resnca that afternoon a hopeless task. 

I did, howovor, thon, and still think, that by a strong and vigorous 
movomont—accepting some risk—the Sixteenth Corps, with its left pro- 
tectod by the Fifteenth Corps, might have beon pushed to tho railroad 
abovo Resaca, and their tino of communications tomporarily obstructed, if 
not destroyed. 

But General Dodge's reported concentration of rebel troops on his 
left, which, re I bavo already described, was much oxposed, togother with 
ascout’s report of rebel troops moving on the Dalton road, no doubt in- 
duced Goncral McPherson to ordor the withdrawal of our army to a strong 
dofensiblo position at the debuuche of Bnako Crook Gap. 

Respectfully, 
A. HIOKENLOOPER. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MBRIDIAN. 
General W. Sooy Smith’s case. 


In this chapter (Review, p. 89), the reviewer attacks 
the Memoirs for injustice to General W. Sooy Smith, aud 
for statements concerning the movement. He begins with 
quoting o statement of General Bherman that the plun was 
to penetrate eastward into the interior of Mississippi aud 
break up the ruilroads, etc. 

The reviewer says that “much more than this was ex- 
pected at the North, from preparations made and state- 
ments circulated ;” and he goes on to state that “the gen- 
eral bolief, was that the expedition was to penetrate as far 
east as Solma and turn upon Mobile.” Ile produces no 
“records” to show who at the North it is that he refers to, 
or who it was that participated in the “general belief” of 
which he asserts so much, but proves nothing at all. It is 
not usual to plan military movements upon “ expectations” 

of people far off at the North or elsowhore, nor is it com- 
"mon to consult “ general belief” in arranging to executo 
such movements. 

Further along, the reviewer becomes more definite and 
states that the impression was current (that the move- 
ment was more extensive than Sherman intimates) at Gen- 
oral Grant’s headquarters, at Washington. To prove this to 
be the fact, he produces an extract from a letter written by 
Grant to Halleck, in which Grant says, under date of Jan- 
vary 15th; 

“That be shall direct Sherman to move out to Meridian with his spare 
force—the cavalry going from Oorinth, and destroy the railroads so effect- 
ually that the enemy will not attempt to rebuild them during the rebellion. 
He will then retura, unless the opportunity of going into Mobile with the 
force which he has appears perfectly plain.” 

It is to be observed that the insinuation by the reviewer 


ia, that the movement designed by Graut was upon Selma or 
(88) 
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Mobile; and this letter is produced to prove that such was 
his design in contradiction of Sherman’s statement that the 
movement was a raid to destroy the railroads. Grant’s die- 
patch to Thomns, of January 19 (Review, p. 89, 90), is in 
substance the same as the one to Halleck. Yet with this 
evidence before him, produced by himeelf, the reviewer 
asserta that Sherman states incorrectly the object of the 
movements. Grant’s letter to Thomas states that the at- 
tempt to go to Mobile was to be undertaken only in the 
contingency that it was slightly guarded ; and yet thie re- 
viewer says that the “ general verdict of failure which met 
Sherman upon his return, called for prompt excuse, and the 
best at hand was found in the fact that the cavalry force 
from Memphis under General W. Sooy Smith had not 
reached Meridian ng was intended.” 

It is difficult to keep within the terms of courteous 
discuasion, when dealing with ivsinuations such as are 
made by the reviewer in this connection. He does not 
show by any evidence whatever that General Grant, the 
officer who he says planned the movement, considered the 
expedition a failure. Ie furnishes no clue by which we 
can tell who pronounced the general verdict of failure, 
which he says met Sherman upon his return, while all the 
evidence which he does produce, tends to prove that all 
was accomplished that was undertakev. In view of these 
circumstances, his assertion, that Sherman attempted to 
excuse himself from failure by casting blame upon Gen- 
eral Smith, is inexcusable. 

There is a charge in the Memoirs that General Smith 
failed to execute that portion of the movement intrusted to 
him, and the evidence apparently sustains the charge. 

The Memoirs state that General Hurlbut’s effective 
cavalry force amounted to seven thousand; that Smith 
had about twenty-five hundred in addition, which he had 
brought across from Middle Tennessee. This force, under 
General Smitb, was to leave Memphis on the lst of February, 
inetead of which it was delayed eleven days. This delay, 
Sherman says, wae unsatisfactory, in view of his instruc- 
tions; he also says that his (Smith’s) mode of returning to 
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Memphis wae not what he had expected, from a bold cav- 
alry raid. Sherman refers to his letter of instructions to 
Smith, as the evidence that the latter did not move as di- 
rected. The reviewer attempts to show, by circamatantial 
evidence, that Sherman agreed to the delay on account of 
the non-arrival of one of the brigades of his (Smith’s) com- 
mand. This evidence does not contradict the statement in 
the Memoirs, and it is not competent for that purpose, when 
there is better evidence at hand. The letter of instructions 
should settle this question, and the reviewer should have 
publigbed it, together with all the papers bearing upon the 
question. The Memoirs state that the instructions were not 
obeyed. The reviewer says in effect, that this is not true. 
The way to settle the matter is to produce the instractions, 
which are on file in the War Department, and which the 
reviewer has evidently read, becauso ho mentions them at 
p. 94, It is worse than idle to attempt to correct the 
Momoirs by records, and then omit to produce such records 
as must settle the controversy. 

The only excuse givon for this omission is that “ they 
are voluminous.” This is not the way to ‘explain the Me- 
moirs in the light of the record.” 

The statement is ulso made that General Smith has 
sought to relieve himself of the censure which was at the 
time cast upon him by reason of his failuro in this move- 
ment, which he does not appear to have accomplished. 
This chapter therefore may fairly be considered to be his 
(Smith’s) side of the case, and the evidence does not sat- 
isfactorily sustain his view of it, because it is not as full as 
is desirable. The entire record ought to be published, and 
the responsibility for the delay would then rest where it 
belongs. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that General Smith did 
not cause all the documents relating to this (for him) un- 
fortunate matter to be made public long ago. Until that 
shall be done, readers are left to conjecture, and the fuilure 
to publish the instructions will not operate in his favor. 
Appended hercto is a lettor addressed to General J. D. Web- 
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eter, which will serve to explain the views of General Sher- 
man as to the best way to do justice to General Smith : 


General J. D. Webster, Chicago, I. : 

Dean Gewerat:—General W. Sooy Smith feels aggrieved and wronged 
by my account of bie part in the Meridian campaign in my Memoirs, Vol. 
I, pp. 389-394, and properly appeals to me for correction. I have offered 
to modify any words or form of expression that he may point out, but be 
asks me to completely change the whole that concerns him. This, of 
course, I will not do, as his part was materia! to tho whole, and can not be 
omitted or materially altered without changing the remainder, for his 
failure to reach Meridian by Febroary 10th was the reason for other 
movoments distant from him. 

1 now offer him what seems to me fair and liberal, that we submit the 
points at issue to you as arbitrator. You are familiar with the ground, the 
coincident history, and most, if not all, the parties. 

1 propose to supply you with: 

1. Copy of my orders placing all the cavalry under General Smith's 
ordors (with roturne). 

3. My lettor of instructions to him of January 27th. 

3. My official report of the campaign, dated Vicksburg, March 7, 1864. 

4. General W. Sooy Smith's report of his operations, dated Nashville, 
Tenn., March 4, 1864. 

After reading these, I further propose that you address us questions 
which wo will anawor in writing, whon you are to mako ve A concise writ. 
ton decision, which I will have publishod in close connection with tho subject 
in controveray. If Conoral Smith will show you my lettor to him of this 
dato, nnd also dolivor this with bis writton assent, 1 will promptly furnish 
you the above documents, and also procure from the official files a return 
of the cavalry force available at and near Memphis on the date of my 
orders, viz, January 27, 1864. With great respect, 

Your friend and servant, 
W.T. SHeRman, General. 


CHAPTER X. 
RBBAOA. 


The reviewer states in substance (p. 100): : 

1. That Sherman did not adopt the plan of pushing a 
force through Snake Creek Gap until seven days had 
elapsed after the attack was commenced. 

2. That Thomas recommended this movement in Feb- 
Truary preceding. 

8. That Sherman only adopted it after his failure by 
a front attack, and the delay of seven days enabled the 
enemy to retreat on his own lines, instead of being dis- 
persed, with his communications interrupted. 

Tho dispatches from Sherman to Grant (at p. 102 of 
the Review), of May Ist and 4th, contradict the seussertions. 
The first dispatch is from Chattanooga, in which he stutes : 
“McPherson moves to Villanow, Thomas to Tunnel Hill, 
Schofield to Catoosa Springs.” The dispatch of the 4th 
confirms that of the 1st. When the reader examines the 
relative position of these three points, and understands the 
position of the rebels and their line of supplies, he com- 
prehends the plan of the movements without the slightest 
difficulty, and the reviewer's attempt to show that the 
movement upon Resaca, by McPherson, was an after- 
thought, falls to the ground without a struggle. 

That the general features of the campaign were agreed 
upon between Sherman and Thomas and the other officers 
in command in this campaign, has never been scriously 
disputed: It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
objective was not Resaca, Dalton, nor Atlanta, but John- 
ston’s army. This being the case, the movements upon 
various places spoken of are to be understood 4s subord- 
inate to the main purpose, which was to draw Johnston 
into favorable positions aod fight him, wherever that could 
be accomplished. 

The extract from Thomas’ report shows that le sug- 

(40) 
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gested that the Army of the Ohio and the Tennessee should 
demonstrate upon Dalton in front, while he, with the 
Army of the Cumberland, would pass through Snake Creek 
Gap and destroy Johnston’s communications. He also re- 
lates that tho Army of the Tennessee was sent through 
Snake Creek Gap to accomplish what he proposed to do 
with the Army of the Cumberland; but the Army of the 
Tennessee not reaching Snake Creek Gap before the 
enemy had informed himself of the movement, was unable 
to get upon his communications before the enemy bad re- 
inforced Resaca. From the foregoing, it appears that the 
plan of passing through Snake Creek Gap was discussed 

‘in February between Grant and Thomas, and that the same 
plan was suggested toSherman by Thomas, upon the latter’s 
sneceeding Grant in command. 

Thomas says that “Sherman objected to this plan for 
the reason that be desired my army to form the reserve of 
the united armies, and to serve as a rallying point for the 
two wings—the Army of the Ohio and that of the Ten- 
neassec—to operate from.” 

From this Innguaoge it is perfectly plain that what 
Bherman objected to was the suggestion that Thomas, in- 
atend of MeVheraon, should move through Snuke Creck 
Gap, and that the movement through the gap was a part 
of the general plan agreed to by all and objected to by 
none." 

The impression conveyed by the concluding extract 
from Thomas’ report (at p. 101), is that McPhereon’s army 
did not succeed in reaching the evemy’s lines before the 
withdrawal of Johnston from Dalton to Resaca. Subse- 
quent events show that the reinforcements of Resaca did not 
arrive until after the Army of the Tennessee had passed the 


1 The plan was for McPherson to make the lodgment on the railroad 
at or near Resnaca. The rest of the army encircling Dalton was, on the 
confueion sure to result (from this lodgment), to fall on all parts of Jobn- 
ston's army after it bad let go its intrenchments, 

This being the plan, the propriety of retaining the main body of the 
army in front of Dalton becomes apparent. 
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gap, and had actually reached the railroad between Dalton 
and that place. 

The attempt, by the reviewer, to show that Sherman 
contradicts himself, when he says he feigned on John- 
ston’s front at Buzzard’s Roost (i. e. Dalton) to attack 
in force through Snake Creek Gap, ie not sustained by 
the records nor by the factse. The skill of the manevu- 
vers, by which Johnston was forced to retreat from Dal- 
ton and Resaca across the Oustenaula river, consisted 
in Sherman’s being able to threaten the destruction of 
his communications. To do this, his front must be so 
employed that he could not repel the flank movement 
upon his lines. This movement to Resaca was intended 
either to break up Jobnston’s line of supplies, or to seize 
and hold a position by which the entire force could be 
thrown upon his flank. Failing to destroy the line, 
McPherson seized and held the position by which the 
attack in forco could be mado through tho gap. IZud 
Resaca been taken by him, the rebel army would probably 
have been dispersed, and Thomas and Schofield were held 
in readiness to fall upon it in that condition. The Confed- 
erate Gen. Johnston’s account of the movement shows how 
effectually he was misled by Sherman.' 


1 Jobnston’s narrative, p. 804 et seg. 


CHAPTER XI. 


KENESAW. 
The reviewer's criticisms i!lustrated. 


Tho obecrvations relating to tho assault made in this 
chapter would be scarcely worthy of attention, were it not 
for one or two points attempted to be made by the re- 
viewer. When Sherman, at the head of a victorious army, ° 
with only a single line of railroad to transport his sup- 
plies, found himself confronted by the rebels in an in- 
trenched position, he had to adopt one of three plans, if 
he wished to make any further progress. One was to 
abandon bis line of railroad and attack by the flank; an- 
other to make the attack by regular approaches; while 
the third would be to assault the works. An assault was 
determined upon. 

The reviewer says: “That, by the almost universal 
verdict along the lines, it wae adjudged o needless movo, 
nud so an inexensable slaughter.” * Tho reviewer was, I be- 
lieve, an oflicer with the Army of the Cumberland, and his 
opportunties to know the facts accurately are ample; hence 
his statement as to the verdict of that army ought to be 
true. This statement of his, he attempts to confirm by 
the dispatches from the commanding officers of that army. 
He also. states, as if by authority, that General Schofield 
opposed the assault. If these statements are true (and I 
am not able to contradict them), they would serve to ex- 
plain why the assault failed. An sasault, undertaken by 
an army that had already decided that it was needless, 
would not be very likely to be successful. 

The suggestion of the reviewer that these armies un- 


1 Ono of the soldiers, who was at the extreme front in thie assault, and 
who afterward measured the distance to the enemy’s works from our lines, 
saye that the first intimation that there had been an inexcusable slaughter 


was obtained from the Cincinnati Gazette, a few days after the occurrence. 
(48) 
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dertook to express their opinions by a verdict of the neces- 
sity of any move directed by the commanding officer, is 
hardly worth a place in military criticism, and should be 
dismissed as o sensational paragraph written after the fact 
for newspaper circulation. 

It reminds me of the anecdote of one of the new regi- 
ments, which found itself during the war stationed not a 
thousand miles from Cincinnati. 

It had just succeeded in obtaining comfortable quarters, 
and officers and men felt like taking matters casy. About 
thie time, an urgent order reached them to go to some other 
point on the line, This was not satisfactory, and a meeting 
was at once organized to discuss the question of going. 
I never learnt what the verdict was, but I presume the 
order was obeyed. 

Judging from hia statements, if the reviewer hud been 
in chief command, in place of Sherman, he would not have 
made many powerful efforts to fight, but would bave pre- 
ferred to adopt the maxim that— 


“ He who fights not, but runs away, 
Muy live to fight another day.” 


There is one observation made (at p. 116), which 1 
think is probably correct. Sherman observes that “Thomas, 
as usual, shook his head,” when some proposition about a 
movement was made to him, und the reviewer says that 
Thomas could not have shaken his head through tho 
medium of the cipher and the telegraphic wires. In this, 
I agree with him; and if General Sherman meant that euch 
was his (Thomas’) usual manner of shaking his hoad, he is 
probably mistaken; novertheless, it is possible that Sher- 
man’s statement is true, and that Thomas did shake his 


head in some other way than by means of the wire and the 
cipher. 


Since the above was given to tho printer, two able 
articles have appeared in the Nation, of November 25th 
and December 2d. Their author's ideas on this topic are 
80 apropos and well expressed, that they are inserted here: 
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“The chapter on the aecault upon Kenesaw, which is called ‘an inex- 
cusable slaughter,’ might be dismissed with the single remark that in war 
very few apologies are nocossary for a bold attack upon a wooded position 
whose strongth can not be known tilf you try it. Otherwise, Grant would 
be culpable for such attacks as that upon Missionary Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain, where the element of boldness in his movement now rightly 
gives him the chief glory of it. State the cnsethue: Sherman, with about 
a bundred thousand men, found himself in front of a weaker enemy, hold- 
ing a line of high wooded hills. His line of communications is a single 
railroad in bis rear sovoral hundred milcs long, which is kept fully busy in 
supplying bim from day to day in a country which affords nothing for the 
subsistence of his army. To turn the position involves the abandonment 
of bis communications, and the taking of all the chances tbat his supplies 
would utterly fail, while the miry roads of the country were almost im- 
passable. Shall he take the latter course without trying ap attack on the 
position? We are sure every impartial military critic will say he must try 
the attack. Take another step. If be makes tbe attack with about oighty 
thousand men, and bas a liet of casualties of about two thousand five hun- 
dred killed and wounded as the result, is that by military rules to be re- 
garded as ‘an inexcusable slaughter?’ The answer must cortainly be, No. 
Once more, considering again the attacking force and their losses, was 
there or was there not good ground for Sherman's saying that ‘one-fourth 
more vigor, mathematically,’ would bave ‘ put the head of George Thomas’ 
whole army rigbt through Johnston's deployed line,’ when Thomas reported 
his columns as able to bold their ground ‘ within sixty yards of the enemy's 
ontreuchmonts?’ It suroly can not be regarded as oxtravagant. Still 
again, when after such @ proportion of casualties to the numbers attacking, 
Genera} Thomas says (p. 114), ‘Ono ortwomore such assaults would uso up 
this army,’ and can only suggest an approach of the enemy’s fleld-works 
‘by regular saps,’ does be exhibit such ideal energy that Sherman must be 
thought ‘cruelly unjust’ if be intimates tbat solid old Thomas was some- 
times a trifle slow ?” 


CHAPTER XII. 


POLITICAL GENERALS. 


The successor to MoPherson. 


The reviewer seems to confess his inability to belittle 
the brilliant maneuvers which ended in the capture of At- 
lanta, but he fiuds an opportunity to arraign Gencral Sher- 
man for calling one or two prominent officers “ political” 
generals, and yet there appears to be a doubt in his own 
mind whether or not the explanation given by Sherman of 
his meaning of this term does not import that it was prefer- 
able to that which he attached to the term “ professional ” 
soldier.’ It is no disrespect to eithor of the officers named 
to assume that they did look upon personal glory won in 
the army as sccondary to their political ambition. I think 
it may be justly said of most of our volunteer officers, that 
personal glory was a secondary consideration with them. 
I hope none of them will feel aggrieved if this is the judg- 
ment which history awards to them ; it will remain as their 
best title to the regard in which posterity will ever hold 
them. 

Shorman doubtless felt greater reliance upon regu- 
larly educated officers than he did upon those who were 
not thus trained to the service; whether he was right or 
wrong in this opinion, I do vot wish to discuss; but in 
stating his own motives for his actions at this critical junc- 
ture, it is both right and proper for him to state them cor- 
rectly ; he was responsible if the movements failed, and it 
was his duty to act upon hisown judgment. He now gives 
his reason for his action upon that occasion. Having given 


‘TI regarded both generals . . . as volunteers that looked to per- 
sonal fame and glory as auxiliary and secondary to their political ambi- 
tions, and not as professional soldiers.” Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 86. 
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them there is no occasion for the statement that the term 
political as applied to these officers, implied anything like 
8 sneer at their conduct, upon this or avy other occasion. 
Elsewhere he speaks in high terms of praise of both of 
them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MAROH TO THE SBA. 
The plan as executed was Sherman's. 


Did Sherman originate the march to the sea? Theo 
reviewer devotes thirty odd pages of his book in attempting 
to show that Sherman was not the author of this move- 
ment, incidentally attempting to show that Grant waa the 
author of it. 

To the ordinary reader, the reasons why this attempt is 
made are not apparent. It is beyond dispute that the 
movement was executed by Sherman in a manner satisfuc- 
tory to General Grant and to the country. 

Sherman says that he planned it, President Lincoln 
confirms the statement, and Grunt has never disputed it. 
I shall not attempt to follow the reviewer's assertions in 
detail; but the statement of a few admitted facts will, I 
think, clear up the dispute. 

The capture of Atlanta completed a series of maneuvers 
which wero begun with Jolnston’s army as the “ muin ob- 
jective; ” that army now commanded by Hood was still in 
existence—weakeoned it is true, yot still capable of much 
mischief. As Atlanta was not the main objective of the 
campaign, it was no part of the plan to sit down there, 
as if the campaign had been closed by taking and hold- 
ing it. But the question was what was to be the next 
move? A march to the sen, says the reviewor, had been 
contemplated by General Grant while he was in com- 
mand at Nashville, and a mass of dispatches are produced 
tending to prove that he and other officers had such a move 
in their minds, and that many suggestions were made as to 
the manner of accomplishing it, all of which may be admit- 
ted to be true, and yet they do not contradict the statements 
of the Memoirs. 


These dispatches indicate a plan of dividing the Con- 
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federacy, east and west, from the interior to the sen-board. 
The point most strongly indicated on the coast is Mobile, 
but any other point would have served as good a purpose; 
but each and all of these suggestions or plans contemplate 
interior lines, to be occupied and guarded from the starting 
point to the sea. 

Without attempting to criticise these suggestions it is 
sufficient to observe that this was uot the plan adopted and 
executed by Sherman in his march. The movements of his 
armies after the fall of Atlanta depended upon tho course 
pursued by Hood. If that officer remained about Atlanta, 
ready to fall upon the moving column at its exposed points, 
then an attempt to shift position and ostablish a new base 
upon the coast would have been dangerous and difficult. 
Ifvod saw fit to move toward Nashville, evidently intend- 
ing to fall upon Sherman’s lings. As soon as this move- 
ment was known, the march to the sea became a definite 
plan, and was executed. Neither Sherman nor any other 
communder planned this movement, as executed, before 
Hood’s movements became known. 

The appended dispatches will, I think, serve to con- 
vince the reader that all the records published by the re- 
viewer do not affect the claim, made in the Memoirs, that 
Sherman planned the march as carried out after the fall of 
Atlanta. 

“It was the original design to bold Atlanta, and by getting through 
to the coast with a garrison left on the southern railroads leading east and 
weat through Georgia to offoctually sovor tho cast from tho wost. . 
Grant's final report, July 22, 1866. 

Wasuinoton, Dec, 26, 1864. 


To General Sherman: 
. When you were about leaving Atlanta for the Atlantic coast, I felt 


noxious and foarful. . . Now the undertaking being = success, the 
honor is all yours, for none of us went further than to acquiesce. é 
A, Linoo.r, 


Sareman TO HALieox, 
In THE FIELD, NEAB ATLANTA, August 13, 1864, 
If I ehould ever be cut off from my base, look out for me about St. 
Marks, Florida, or Savannab, Georgia. . . W.T. Sueaman. 
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Suxemay TO HALieck. 
October 16, 1864. 


I got the dispatch in cipher about providing me a place to come 
out on salt water, but the cipher is imperfoct, and I can not mako out 
whether Savannah or Mobile be preferred, but I also want to know if you 
are willing I should destroy Atlanta and the railroad, 

W.T. Suxuman, 


Suxeman To Hacreck. 
October 19, 1864. 

é I now consider myself authorized to execute my plan to destroy 
the railroad from Chattanooga to Atlanta, including tho lattor city [tmodi- 
fied by Genera] Grant from Dalton, etc], strike out into the heurt of 
Georgia, and make for Charleston, Savannah, or the mouth of the Appa- 
lachicola. . . . W. T. Saramay. 


SHzpMaw To Gaant. 
October 22, 1864. 


* Iam now perfecting arrangements to put into Tonnessce a force 
able to hold the line of the Tenneasee, whilst 1 break up the railroad in 
front of Dalton, including the city of Atlanta, and push into Goorgia, 
break up its railroads, etc. . . . 

. I think that far better than defending a long line of railroad. . . 
W. T. Sexeman. 


Oity Point, Va., Nov. 2, 1864. 
Major General Sherman: 


. + Ido not see that you can withdraw from where you are to follow 
Hood, without giving up all we have gainod in territory. I say thon go 
00 as you propose. U. 8, Grawt, 

Lioutenant-Genera). 


CIIAPTER XIV. 
HARDEE’S ESCAPE. 


The reviewer commences an account of Hardee’s es- 
cape from Savannah, with a preamble evidently intended 
to show that Thomas was left behind with an insufficient 
force, with only one chance of success, which was to re- 
treat, seemingly forgetting that Thomas had said, in sub- 
stance, on the 12th of November (ante, p. 29), that he had 
troops enough to follow Beauregard (Hood) and ruin him, 
and that it was not until Slhcrmun received this assurance that 
he ent loose and started for the sea (Memoirs, Vol. 2, p. 169). 
Whien these dates and circumstances are brought into view 
the attempt to show that Sherman left Thomas with an 
insufticieut force (even that Thomas thought he was doing 
80), partakes of that class of mixrepresentation which 
should be denounced as fraudulent. There can be no 
mniatake nbout the views of General ‘Thomas as to his 
knowledge of all the facts when be expressed his ability 
to follow Beauregard ([Iood). The Memoirs say “that 
General Thomas was naturally anxious because he saw 
that on him would be likely to fall the real blow.” Vol. 2, 
p- 169. 

So it was the fact that General Thomas saw that be had 
all of Hood’s army to contend with, and that the real blow 
was to fall on him, and he made no objection to Sherman’s 
moving away from him, but expressed hie opinion that he 
was able to take the offensive. Yet the reviewer snye that 
he had only one chance to save himeelf, that chance was 
to “fall back slowly.” That Thomas was wise in falling 
back to Nashville before giving battle, I neither affirm nor 
deny—but it is evident that he did not, on the 12th of 
November, consider that “falling back his only chance of 
success.” That is,cvident from his dispatch to Sherman. 
The strategy of repeating is now put forth by the reviewor 


to adorn his paragraph for general circulation. As a mili- 
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tary criticism upon the movement, it has no authority ex- 
cept the reviewer, and be is not supported by Thomas him- 
self. i 

The reviewer leaves this aubject and takes up Iardce’s 
escape from Savannah. The kcy-note of his comments is 
the dispatch from Mr. Stanton to General Grant, at p. 165, 
in which the Becretary says ‘that it was a sore disappoint- 
ment that Hardee was able to get off with fifteen thousand 
men from Sherman’s sixty thousand.” 

Sherman expressed himself as disappointed with the 
escapo of the rebels, and it is possible that it might have 
been prevented. In estimating the responsibility of a mil- 
itary officer for permitting an enemy to escape, there are 
many considerations to be taken into the account. In the 
present instance, it is to be remembered thut the ground 
ocgupied by our forces ubout Savannah was low and {lat, 
nearly on a level with the sea, nnd that it was more or 
Jess submerged at tho time. Further, that our oflicers were 
almost wholly unacquainted with the means of egress and 
ingress to and from the city. Under auch circumstances, 
it is scarcely to be expected that every avenne of escape 
could be securely guarded; nor is it a matter of surprise 
that the commanding officer found that ho was mistaken 
in supposing that he had made the investment complete; 
nor should it be overlooked that a small force under on 
active commander like Hardee could escape uoder such cir- 
cumstances more easily than a larger one. Most readers 
will agree with the statement in the Memoirs, “that on the 
whole we had reason to be content with the substantial 
fruits of victory.” Future history will doubtleas place a 
correct estimate upon Sherman’s operations at Savannah, 
avd he should be content with its verdict when the facts 
are stated. It is possible that if the reviewer had been in 
command he could have done better than Sherman did, but 
as he was not in command, the public will have to be satis- 
tied with accepting his judgment of what “might have 
been done.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
CAPTURED COTTON. 


In commenting upon the captured cotton at Savannah, 
the reviewer endeavors to convict the Memoirs of misrepre- 
sentations relating to its transfer from the Quartermaster’s 
Department to the Treasury Agents. 

It has come to be tolerably well understood that almost 
anything can be proved that is desired in the cotton claims, 
which have been prosecuted against the government since 
the close of the war. 

It is perbape useless at this time to make an attempt to 
ascertain who it is that is responsible for the manuerin which 
this branch of the public business has been managed. 
That the result of litigation which bas grown out of these 
captures has been adverse to the government is notorious; 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars have been recovered 
hy claimanta by means of various pretonses, which ought 
not to have been allowed to prevail, is equally well known ; 
that cnormous frauds have bcon perpetrated upon the Treas- 
ury Department, in connection with claims for captured 
cotton, will not be seriously disputed. Officers of the army 
were generally of the opinion that the management of 
the business by treasury agents was such as to make these 
frauds possible, and that large sums of money would have 
been saved if there had been less haste ia turning the cot- 
ton over to those agents. 

Looking at the results which have been reached, it is 
difficult to say that they are not right. General Sherman, 
no doubt, preferred to have the Savannah cotton retained 
under the control of the officers of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, whose integrity and capacity he had tested, rather 
than that it should be manipulated by civilians. He 
may have been wrong in this preference, but the results 
of the business do not justify especial boasting on the part 


of those who were intrusted with it. a 
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The substance of the statement in the Memoirs is “ that 
up to January 12, 1865, all the cotton had been carefully 
guarded with orders to send it to New York for adjudica- 
tion in the nearest prize court, accompanied with invoices 
and all evidence of title; marks, numbers, and figures 
were carefully preserved on the bales, so that the court 
might know the history of each bale. Mr. Stanton changed 
all this, and ordered the obliteration of al! marks.” This 
proceeding General Sherman thought strange at the time. 

The reviewer here voluntcers a legal opinion, that cot- 
ton thus shipped would not fall within the jurisdiction of a 
prize court; but he fails to tell us why it would not, and it 
is puzzling to know why litigation relating to captured 
prizes of war would not fall within the jurisdiction of a 
prize court of the conqueror. The reviewer may know 
more about the law of cotton claims than General Sherman 
did; but, if he does, he does not exhibit it very clearly in 
this paragraph. 

Yet his knowledge is apparently so extensive that he 
is entitled to the benefit of a presumption, that he does 
know that “cotton captured in war is not within the juris- 
diction of a prize court.” After the exhibition of so much 
legal learning by bim, it is perhaps dangerous to pursue the 
discussion. Inasmuch, however, as he says nothing further 
on the subject of the jurisdiction of courts, but returns to 
his allegation of facts, we will venture to see what he 
states. He says that Sherman’s charge, that the marke were 
obliterated from the bales, is not true. 

To prove this, he introduces— 

1. Tho order of the Secretary, directing the Quarter- 
master-General to assume charge of the cotton and transfer 
it to the Treasury agents. 

2. The order of the Quartermaster-General regulating 
the manner of the transfer. 

8. An agreement between the otticers of the Quarter- 
master’s Department and the Treasury Department, relat- 
ing to the transfer. 

There is not in either of these documents any order or 
stipulation that the marks and numbers should be preserved 
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on tho bales. So far, then, there is not a particle of proof 
that Sherman's statement that these marks were being 
obliterated is untruo. It is, however, stated that Simeon 
Draper, one of the Treasury cotton agents, bad instructions 
from the Secretary of the Treasury to preserve these marks. 
At p. 203, the reviewer gives what be says are the regula- 
tions to that effect. 

Tho attention of the reader is invited to these regula- 
tions, when he will see that no provision is made for pre- 
serving the marks on the bales. 

The regulations say that the marks and numbers must 
be carefully recorded; but not a word is said about pre- 
serving or retaining the marks on the bales—the very thing 
which Sherman gays he had been careful to have preserved, 
and it was probably this record that was to be kept by the 
agents, and the absence of the bales, with the marks upon 
them, that has made it so easy to get a cotton claim through 
by those who understood this carefully made record. Be 
that as it may, the ignorance or malice of the reviewer, who 
boldly asserts that Sherman’s statement is contradicted by 
these regulations and orders, surpasses any thing that he 
has before attempted. We must charitably conclude that 
he does not know the difforence between preserving a record 
of the marks, and the preservation of the marks them- 
selves. 

It is gratifying to be informed, as we are (at p. 204), 
that the officers charged with there cotton transactions, 
employed a force of citizen clerks, who bad long been in 
cotton business at Savannah, to preserve these records for 
future identification of thie cotton. It would be curious to 
trace these records thus made into the court of claims, 
and ascertain how many of these “able and experienced 
clerks” furnished information from the memoranda thus ob- 
tained, which enabled the claimants to obtain judgments 
against the government. It seems from the Memoirs, that 
Sherman was informed that the total number of bales cap- 
tured waa thirty-one thousand, and upon this information, 
he says that the claims already allowed exceed the total 
number reported captured. From the statement in the Re- 
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view it appears that the total number of bales was thirty- 
nive thousand three hundred and fifty-eight, and that the 
total number allowed, and for which suits are pending, is 
thirty-six thousand five hundred and fifty-eight, leaving 
two thousand eight hundred yet unclaimed. It may be 
that Sherman was mieinformed as to the quantity captured 
and shipped, and hence thie error in his calculations. He 
was evidently attempting to illustrate the peculiar manner 
in which the cotton business was managed. 

The discriminating reader will reach the conclusion 
that he has furnished the clue to the reason why judgments 
for so much of the rebel cotton have been recovered in the 
court of claims. The preserved records enabled claimants 
to complete the necessary evidence. Whereas, if the cotton 
bad been shipped to New York, us Sherman directed, and 
the parties required to litigate their rights to it, in the usual 
mode of proceeding, beforo the bales wero destroyed, and 
while all the facts were treeh in the memory of witnesses, 
and before there was time to manufacture evidence, it is 
probable that the government would have saved a large 
proportion of it. As it has been managed, it appears tbat 
the proceeds amounted to seven and a quarter millions of 
dollars, and that this has all been paid back, with the ex- 
ception of a trifle over a half million—hardly enough to 
pay the costs of the litigation. 

The fact that Sherman’s order No. 10, January 12, 
1864, directed General Easton, of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, to turn over the cotton in gross, is commented 
upon in such a manner as to Jeave the impression that it 
contradicts tho Memoirs, Thisis not tho caso, ‘The explana- 
tion is this: When Sherman learned that General Easton 
was not to ship the cotton, but that, under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, it was to go to the Treasury agents, he 
knew that it thereby became unceceasary for General 
Easton to take it up on his property accounts, and account 
to the auditor of the Treasury Department in detail. Had 
General Easton shipped the cotton and sold it, it would 
have been his duty to have kept the account in detail, and 
rendered a return of it in the forms prescribed by the reg- 
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ulations. Ivasmuch as he was not permitted to make this 
disposition of it, it became his duty to turn it over in gross 
—just as the order directa.~ To have uttempted to have 
done otherwise would have interfered with the orders of 
the Secretary and of the Quartermaster-General already re- 
ferred to, all of which is apparent upon the face of the 
orders themselves. (Sco Review, pp. 200-202.) Noth- 
ing but ignorance of the subject ho was discussing, cau 
excuse the reviewer for insinuating that a receipt in gross 
tends, in the slightest degree, to confuse the record, or de- 
stroy the marks on the bales. 

This is on a par with this reviewer's assertion that a 
regulation which ordered a record of the marks on the 
bales preserved, was the same as preserving the marks and 
bules themeclves. The facts presented in the records in 
this chapter are quite sufficient to show the totally unre- 
liable character of what the reviewer has said. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BENTONVILLE. 


The reviewer devotes several pages to criticising the 
disposition of General Sherman’s army in its march north- 
ward, and he overflows, so to speak, with charges of 
carelessness as to the relativo position of tho various 
corps and divisions. It is truc that he attempts to state 
the relative positions of the various columns, but whether 
these positions are the best that could be obtained or 
not, he omits to estate. He does not pretend that the 
Memoirs misrepresent what occurred, and there is no at- 
tempt to contradict any of the statements made by Sher- 
man which relute to this battle. Ilo says that the col- 
umns were too fur apart to be within easy supporting dis- 
tance of each other. . Ife does not show that the topography 
of the country or its roads were such as to admit of their 
being nearer together. He fails to show that the moving 
column which was attacked was unable to repulse the 
enemy brought against it. The facts are, that although an 
attack was made, it was unsuccessful. The reviewer at- 
tempts to explain that a portion of the army was at one 
time in great danger. The answer might be, that if this 
were 80, it escaped with very small loss. The history of 
this affair, as well as the result of the operations, show that 
there was no such danger. Sherman’s army at that time 
was enroute for Richmond, and there was no disposition to 
be drawn aside by minor considerations. It is also probable 
that Sherman’s army was not so afraid of danger as the 
reviewer evidently thinks they should have been under the 
circumstances. 

In marching through ao strange country, where tho 
roads are unfamiliar to the army, it will frequently happen 
that the moving columns will become separated to a greater 
distance than is desirable, and it is possible that something 


of this kind happened to this army, not only upou this 
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Occasion, but upon several occasions; but the general results 
show thatit marched a greater distance with less loss of men 
or equipments than any other army organized during the 
war. It is probable that no army of modern times, in any 
country, ever performed their work better, or with more 
promptness and exactness, than was displayed by Sherman’s 
army in this extraordinary march from Chattanooga to 
Washington. It wns adinitted at tho time that the work 
was well done, and the thanks of the nation were freely ten- 
dered to them. The attempt now to show that it amounted 
to but little, and was carelessly planned or executed, ought 
to be branded as unjust aud untruthful by every officer and 
soldier who remembers it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE REJECTED AGREEMENT. 


When the reviewer reached that portion of the Memoirs 
in which the transactions with Johnson are narrated, he 
evidently felt the inspiration which bas always manifested 
iteelf whenever this agreement has been discussed by news- 
paper correspondents. I do uot agree with some of his 
critica, that he devoted too much space to this topic. It is 
an interesting subject—one which can be taken up after a 
Japse of ten years and studied with interest and profit. 
The reviewer says that Sherman has given an inaccurate 
history of the negotiations, whereupon he proceeds to ex- 
pose the inaccuracies, producing several valuable historical 
documents for which he would be entitled to great credit 
if they supported his allegution. Inasmuch as the reviewer 
has devoted forty pages to reviewing the terms of the 
agreement, he ought not cavil at Sherman for devoting 
thirty pages of his narrative in relating a history of it, 

These pages of his have been examined by me, and while 
I find much in them criticising the agreement and Sherman’s 
conduct in reference to it, I fail to find that the reviewer has 
pointed out the inaccuracies which he clarges at the com- 
mencement of his chapter. There may be some minor errors 
in the Memoirs—such errors frequently occur in narratives 
of all transactions—but the reviewer himeelf appears to 
have forgotten to point them out. He gives his own views 
of the agreement, and he furnishes many documents of 
value, but these documents sustain the statements in the 
Memoirs in almost every particalar. Any one who reads 
them and compares them with the Memoirs, will be sur- 
prised that Sherman’s recollection was so accurate as to all 
the leading facts. 

The reviewer says that the ‘ real character of the terms 
were carefully concealed.” He adduces no proof of this, © 


and there are no circumstances to support his assertion ; 
(60) 
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but suppose it were true, was it not proper they should be 
concealed? In ite nature it was a confidential document, 
which bound neither party, and was of no permanent val- 
idity until ratified by the civil authority. It was drawn up 
to be submitted—it was sent to the proper official for ap- 
proval or rejection, and until such proper authority had 
acted upon it, it was the duty of the commanding officer 
not to divulge its terms. 

In his narrative, Sherman says that he talked the sub- 
ject of the surrender over with hia leading officers, and 
all the general features of the agreement were discussed. 
Sherman was doubtless the proper judge as to how far its 
particular stipulations should be disclosed. The precise 
bearing of the reviewer’s observation to the effect that Sher- 
man’s position would have been made very uncomfortable if 
it hud been known that a member of the rebel Cabinet had 
written the first draft of it is not preceptible. I fail to 
understand why he lays so much stress upon the writing 
of the first draft. The agreement as executed was drawn up 
by Sherman, and the copy of Reagan, the rebel cabinet officer 
referred to, differs from it in » number of details, The ev- 
idence shows that Reagan’s copy was rejected, aud that 
Sherman made a draft which suited himeelf. 

Sherman states all this in his narrative. The confed- 
erate General Johnston, in his narrative, makes a similar 
statement, and adds that Sherman wrote so rapidly that 
he thought he must have come prepared to make the 
draft. Sberman and Jolnston both agroe that the terms 
of the agreement had been settled upon between them 
before Reagan took part in the business. Johnston saye that 
Reagan only wrote down what had been agreed to, with 
the exception of theamnesty clause. The evidence isthere- 
fore conclusive that the paper which was executed was the 
work of Sherman, and that Reagan’s draft was not used. 

It is to be regretted that tho records of the War De- 
partment have not been searched, with a view to ascer- 
tain if possible the cause of the uproar in the newspapers 
which followed the publication of this agreement. Not 
only wos the agreement itself attacked by them, but 
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Sherman was made tho subject of the most outrageous insults 
throughout the entire North. Ile was almost branded as a 
traitor. The excitement was nearly us high os it was when 
Fort Sumpter was fired upon. 

There must have been some cause for this outside of 
the agreement itself, and we shall not probably ascertain 
what that cause was, until all the war office records are 
published. If that is ever doue, the facts will, I presume, 
be disclosed, which will explain the matter. 

There is nothing iu the terms of the agreement to create 
such a storm of abuse as it seemed to produce. But even 
if there bad been, there was no occasion for alarm; it 
bound no one, and made no pretense of doing 80; there was 
nothing in the relative positions of Sherman and Stan- 
ton, that made it improper in the former to present it to 
the latter. 

If the paper was as bad as the newspapers claimed it 
to be, the utmost that Shormun was chargeable with, was 
that he gave to the authorities at Washington an oppor- 
tunity to make a disadvantageous agreement with the 
rebels. If they had availed themselves of the opportunity, 
and concluded such an agreement, Sherman might huve 
been blamed for submitting it to them. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the agreement was rejected, and the statu quo of 
the urmy was restored, without any loss, there was no occa- 
sion for excitement. 

As above observed the causes for this excitement must 
be sought for elsewhere than iu the agreement. 

The reviewer furnishes us with a clue, I think, to the 
causes of the extraordinary course which was pursuod to- 
ward Geueral Sherman. He says: 


“ General Sherman was elated almost beyond measure at his march to 
the sea and northward through the Carolinas.” ° ® 

“General Grant bad captured the great army of the Confederacy ; all 
the rest must follow as a matter of course. Sherman was not in at the 
death, the war was to close with Goneral Grunt us its greatest military 
hero. 

Then came the proposal for a conference with Johnston, whilo first 
writing to Johnston that bo would oxtund tho same torus givon by Grant 
to Lee, and immediately writing General Grant that he would be careful 
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not to complicato any point of civil policy, yet doubtless influenced by his 
own rofiections upon the secondary part in which evonts were leaving him, 
and by tho cunning manipulntions of tho robel enbinct, ho concoived the 
idea not only of receiving the surrender of tho remaining military forces 
of the rebellion, and of declaring peace from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, but of becoming the political reconstructor of the nation, and thus 
the most prominent character emerging from the war.”— Review. pp. 320, 
321. 


Especial attention is invited to the foregoing extracts, 
because they are believed to represent the opinions of those 
in authority at Washington, who sought to destroy Sher- 
man at the time the Johnston agreement was proposed. 
The substance of the statement is that Sherman desired to 
have the war closed by the surrender of all the rebel forces. 
The surrender of all the remaining forces of the rebellion 
was the substance of the agreement.’ This was sent in the 
usual manner to the proper authority for consideration. 
Because Sherman received this proposal and recommended 
its adoption, be was denounced as atraitor. Aud now ten 
years after the event, the reasons why he was thus de- 
nounced, are dimly shadowed in the extract quoted above, 
the substance of which is that if tbe surrender of all the 
remaiving rebel forces was received by him, he would be 
likely to be “the most prominent character emerging from 
the war.” Thies amounts toan admission that the surrender 
must be refused, in order to prevent Sherman from becom- 
ing “the most prominent character emerging from the 
war.” 

This is not the place to discuss the terms of the agrce- 
ment, but such motives for ite rejection as are here inti- 
mated are absolutely wicked. It was of comparatively little 
consequence who became “the most prominent character 
emerging from the war,” but it wae of the utmost impor- 
tance to ond the war without further wasto of lifo or 
property. 

Tho cause of complaint by,General Sherman at the 
ene ee ee 


1 Tho forces to be surrendered consisted of Johnson's own army; that 
of Dick Taylor, in Louisiana and Texas; the armies under Generals 
Maury, Forest, and others in Alabama. 
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course the War Department pureued with reference to this 
agreement, was that it was published in the newepapers 
with the instructions given to General Grant, of March 8, 
which had not, at that time, been sent to him (Sherman), 
thereby creating the impression that he had violated in- 
structions which he had never seen. The conduct of the 
Becretary of War in this instance was a departure from 
the usages of his department, and was a violation of that 
official courtesy due from one officer to another, and it was 
this conduct that caused Sherman to complain. He never 
has complained of its rejection; but, its publication, with 
Mr. Stanton’s reasous and the sensational dispatches in- 
sinuating that be had been bribed to let Jeff. Davis escape, 
which emanated from the War Department, he considered 
an attempt to insult and destroy him. 

80 far as the public is concorned, they havo u right to 
discuss the provisions of the agreement in a fur different 
spirit; to thom tho queation is, whether or not tho plan 
proposed in it (with the proper modifications) would have 
proved more satisfactory aud less expensive than the plan 
which has been adopted. I do not wish to discuss this 
question in this connection further than to observe that the 
agreement contemplated a return to the ante-bellum condition 
by the States forming the Confederacy, and that the terms 
of reconstruction should be agreed to by each of those 
States respectively with the United States. This plan 
would have been a simpler method than tho ove that has 
been pursued, and would probably have prevented much of 
the fraud incident to the destruction of State governments. 

There is one reason given by Mr. Stanton for rejecting 
the agreement that is remarkable, and especial attention is 
invited to it. In the order in which the reasone are printed, 
it appears as the eighth. It is as follows: 

“ Kighth. It (the agreement) gave terms that had been deliberately, 
repeatedly, and solemnly rejected by President Lincoln, and better terms 
than the rebels had evor asked in their most prosperous condition.” Ke- 
view, p- 233. 

Tho statements hore made aro extraordinary. The 
agreement provided in subatance for the disbanding of the 
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Confederate armics, and that each officer and man should 
cease from acts of warand abide by the action of the 
Federal authorities, the re-establishment of Federal courts, 
the cessation of the war, a general amnesty, and the re- 
sumption of peaceful pursuits. In effect, the rebels were 
to disband, lay down their arms, return home, and obey the 
laws. The most prosperous condition of the rebels was 
early in 1863. If the statement made in Mr. Stanton’s eighth 
reason be true, we continued the war for nearly two years 
after the rebels offered to disband their armies and cease 
all resistance to the laws, and to submit to the Federal 
authority. 

The last two years of the war cost more than half of 
all the war debt, with a corresponding loss of life,and dur- 
ing that time it appears from this etatement that the rebels 
repeatedly offerel| to submit to the laws and give up the 
contest, and that these terms were rejected. 

It becomes important to know for what reason the war 
was continued two years after all resistance to the consti- 
tution and the laws was offered to be discontinued. The 
excitement was so great at the timo this statement was 
made, that no notice was taken of it, but the time has now 
arrived when an inquiry can be properly and safely made, 
and it would not be amigs to have the subject investigated, 
with a view to have history correctly written. It was 
claimed at the beginning of the war, and during its exiet- 
ence, that the sole purpose for which it was prosecuted was 
to overcome the armed resistance to the laws aud to main- 
tnin the integrity of the Union. No other purpose has 
ever been avowed by the government, or understood by the 
people. In view of this fact, this declaration by the Sec- 
retary of War becomes important and remarkable. It 
would be well if the reviewer would continue his researches 
among the records of the War Department, with a view of 
uscertaining the particulars of such offers made by the 
rebels. When the documente upon which this declaration 
is based are publiehed, they may change public opinion as 
to the real objects of the war. 

In view of this statement (i. e. the eighth reason) the 
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war office records may also throw new light upon the 
action of the Department in rejecting the agreement. 
Admiral Porter bas related a conversation which took 
place between President Lincoln, Sherman, Grant, and 
himself, on board the flag-ship “Queen,” at City Point, 
March 27, 1865. 

This conversation is given at p. 328 et seq., vol. 2 of 
the Memoirs, and it is an exceedingly interesting document 
taken in connection with the events which followed it, and 
especially with reference to the agreement. IIe there says 
that Sherman insisted that he could command his own 
terms from Johnston, but that the President insisted that 
the surrender of Johnston’s army must be obtained upon 
any terms, and that Sherman yielded to the President’s 
views. d 

It seems very strange that the President should have 
been so desirous of obtaining Johnston’s surrender upon 
“any terme,” if he had repeatedly aud solemuly rejected bet- 
ter terms than a disbanding of the rebel army and a sub- 
mission to the laws under Federal authority. Considerable 
stress, in this connection, has been laid upon the dispatch 
to Grant, of March 8, 1865, limiting his (Grant’s) powere 
to matters purely military, and prohibiting the discussion 
of civil matters with the rebels. This was doubtless proper, 
and should have been communicated to Sherman, if it was 
expected to limit and guide his conduct; but it was not 
communicated to him until after the Johnston agreement 
was submitted to the Secretary of War. 

On the contrary, he had the President’s viows as ex- 
pressed to him on the 27th of Murch, as abovo stated, 
and he had observed that the commanding officer at Rich- 
mond had approved the call for conveving the legisla- 
ture of Virginia, and he had Secretary Stanton’s direc- 
tion, when at Savannah, to take charge of all matters, 
civiland military. These facts and circumstances, combined 
with the oft-repeated declarations that the war was prose- 
cuted for the sole purpose of restoring Federal authority, 
Were suflicient to lead him to think that on agreement 
which embodied a submission to the constitution and the 
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laws was at least worthy of being considered. Least of all 
did he suppose that be would be denounced as a traitor for 
transmitting it to the authorities at Washington ! 

Ten years have elapsed since the war closed, and we 
now know that all the terms offered to Johnston have been 
in substance agreed to, with the exception of the stipulation 
relating to a recognition of the rebel State governments. 

Whether tho course which has boon adopted is bottor 
than it would have been to recognize those in existence at 
the close of the rebellion, is a question which time and 
future events will probably answer. 


The following is the Confederate general Johnston’s 
account of the interviews : 


“In the morning of tho 16th (April), when the army was within a 
few miles of Greenboro, a reply to the letter of the 13th was received 
from Genera] Sherman, signifying his assent to the proposal that we 
should meet for conforence in relation to an armistice. Supposing that 
the President (Davis) was waiting in Greensboro to open negotiations, 
should tho armistice bo agroed upon, I bastoned thore to show General 
Sherman's reply, and to receive any instructions he might have to give. 
Tle had quittod the town, however, and was on the way tu Oharlotte. 

“Jlaving requested Lieutonant-Gonoral Hampton, by telegraph, to 
arrange the time and place of meeting, I went to his headquarters, two or 
three miles southeast of Hillsboro. There General Hampton informed me . 
that the conference was to be at noon next day, at a house on the Kaleigh 
road, midway between the pickets of the two armies. 

“Goneral Shorman mot me at the time and place appointed, the house 
boing that of a Mr. Bennott. As soon as wo were without witnesses in 
the room assigned to ue, Genoral Sherman showed me a telegram from 
Mr, Stanton, announcing the aseassination of the President of the United 
States, ©. : : 

“When General Sherman understood what seemed to have escaped 
bim in reading my letter, that my object was to make such an armistice as 
would give opportunity for negotiation between the ‘civil authorities’ of 
the two countries, he said that such negotintions were impossible, because 
the government of the United States did not acknowledge the existence 
of a Southern Confederacy, nor, consequently, its civil authorities as such ; 
therefore, he could not receive, for transmission any proposition addressed 
to the government of the United States by those claiming to be the civil 
authorities of a Soutbern Confederacy. He added, in a manner that car- 
ried conviction of sincerity, expressions of a wish to divert from the South 
such devastation as the continuance of the war would make inevitable ; 
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and, as a means of accomplishing that objoct, so far as the armies we com- 
manded were concerned, he offered me such terms as those given to Gen- 
oral Lee. 

“I replied that our relative positions were too different from those of 
the armics in Virginia to justify me in such a capitulation, but suggested 
that we might do more thun be proposed: that, instcad of # partial sus- 
pension of hostilities, we might, as other generals bad done, errange the 
terms of a permanent peace. . . . We then entered into a discussion 
of the terms that might be givon to the Bouthorn States on their submis- 
sion to the authority of the United States. Gonorsl Sherman seomed to 
regard the resolutions of Congress and the declaration of tho President of 
the United Btutes as conclusive, that the rostoration of the Union was tha 
object of the war, and to believe that the soldiors of the United States had 
been fighting for thut object. A long official conversation with Mr. Lin- 
colp, on Soutbern affairs, a very short time before, bad convinced him that 
the President then adhered to that view. 

“In the course of the afternoon we agreed upon the terms expressed tn 
the memorandum drawn up on the 18th, except that General Sherman did 
not consent to include Mr. Davis and the officora of his cabinet In an oth- 
erwise goneral amnesty. Much of the afternoon was consumed in endear- 
ors to dispose of this part of the question in a manner that would bo sutis- 
factory both to tho government of the United Stutes and the Southern 
people, as well as to the Confederato President; but at sunset no conclusion 
had been reached, and the conference was suspended, to bo resumed at ten 
o'clock next morning. Thinking it probable that the confidentiul rolations 
of the Secretary of War with Mr. Davis might enuble him to remove the 
only obstacle to un adjustment, I requested him by telegraph to join mo ns 
soon as possible. 

“Gonorul Brockiaridgo and Mr. Roagan cume to Goneral Jampton’s 
quarters togethor, un hour or two bofuro daybrouk, After they hud ro- 
ceived from me as full an account of the discussion of tho day befuro na 
my memory enabled me to give, and had learned the terms agreed upon, 
and the difficulty in the way of full agreement, Mr. Reagan proposed to 
reduce them to writing, to fucilitate reconsideration. In doing so, he in- 
cluded the article for amaesty without exceptions, the only one not fully 
agreed to. This paper, being unfinished when General Breckinridge and 
myself sot out to the place of mocting, was to be sont to mo thoro. 

“When we met, I proposed to General Sherman that General Breck- 
inridge should be admitted to our discussions, as his personal relations with 
the President of the Confederacy might enuble him to remove the obstacle 
to agreement that we had encountered the day before. He assented, and 
that gentlomuan joined us. 

“Wo had conversed on the subjoct discussed the day before perhaps a 
half hour, when the memorandum written by Mr. Reagan was brought. 
I read this paper to Gcnoral Sherman, us a basis for terms of peuco, point- 
ing out to Aim that it contained nothing which he had not alrcady accepted, 
but the language that included the president aru the cabinet in the terms of 
amnesty. After listening to General Breckinridge, who addressed him six 
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or eight minutes in advocacy of these conditions of peace, General Sher- 
man wrote very rapidly the memorandum that follows, with the papers 
presented by me before him, He wrote so rapidly that I thought, at the 
time, that be must have come to the place prepared to agree to amnesty, 
with no exceptions. His paper differed from mine only in being faller.” 
Jobnston’s Narrative, p. 401-405. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LINB AND THB STAFF. 


“ General Sherman, in bis last chapter, discusses at considerable length 
the same issues which he raised with the Becretary of War and the statute 
law, when he assumed the duties of general, assigning all the officials in 
the War Department, except the secretary himself, and possibly bis chief 

clerk, to duty upon bis staf.” (Review, p. 259.) 


The foregoing paragraph commences a chapter devoted 
to a discussion of the law and ethics of army administra- 
tion in general, and the conduct of General Sherman in 
particular, at or about the time he was assigned to the com- 
mand of the army. Further along, at page 270, he charges 
Sherman in substanee with insubordination, because he 
stated that he agreed with a report mado by tho military 
committee of the House, relating to the control of the atatt 
department officers, adding that ho, Sherman, would carry 
out such views as far as he had power. And this, says the 
reviewer, “ was in a formal report after he had been ordered 
by the President not to carry out these identical views.” 
(Review, p. 271.) 

In another paragraph, the reviewer charges General 
Bherman with “boldly invading the President’s official 

- household by attaching the chief of staff there, to report to 
him at the headquarters of the army.” (Id. 267.) 

Here are three distinct charges or specifications : 

1. Violation of law. 

2. Insubordination. 

8. Official discourtesy toward the President. 

To sustain these charges the reviewer produces— 

1. General Order No. 11, March 8, 1869. (Review, 
268.) 

2. General Order No. 12, of the same date. (Id. 264.) 

8. General Order No. 28, March 27, 1869. (Id. 265.) 

These documents are followed by a number of citations 

(70) 
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for the purpose of illustrating the laws governing the army, 
which will bo noticed as we proceed. 

As to Order No. 11,' it is a publication of the Presi- 
dent’s order of March 5th (three days preceding), and con- 
tains nothing else on ite face. It states that it is issued “by 
direction of the President,” and Sherman does not appear 
to have had anytbing to do with it—indeed, be could not 
have had anything officially to do with it, because it was 
issued by the President three days before Sherman assumed 
command of the army as general. 

Paragraph 2 of that order directs— 

“That the chiefs of staff corps, department, and buresus will report 
to and act under the immediate orders of the general commanding the 
army.” 

The noxt paragraph provides that all official business 
which, by Jaw or regulations, requires the action of the 
President or Secretary of War, will be submitted by the 
general of the army to the Secretary of War. (Review, 
pp. 263, 264.) 

The reader’s attention is invited to the fact that Bher- 
man found this order in foreo when he assamed command 


1 [General Order No. 11.) 
Heapquakrens oF THE ARMY, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S Orricg, 
Waseinoton, March 6, 1869. 
The following orders of the President of the United Atates are pub- 
lished for the informution and government of al) concerned: 
War DrPARTMRNT, 
Wasuinaton Oiry, March 5, 1869. 
By direction of the President, General William T. Sherman will as- 
sumo command of the Army of the United States. P 
The chiefs of ataff corps, departments, and bureaus will report to and 
act under the immediate orders of the general commanding the army. 
All official business, which by law or regulations requires the action of the 
Prosident or tho Sccretary of War, will be submitted by the General of 
the Army to the Secretary of War; and, in general, all orders from the 
President or Secretary of War to any portion of the army line or staff 
will be trausmitted through the General of the Army. 
J. M. SonovIELD, 
Becretary of War. 
By command of the General of the Army. 
E. D. TownsEnD, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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of the army on the 8th of March, it being dated three days 
prior to that event; and further, that by its terms, the 
chiefs of stuff departments aro ordered to report to him, 
and that nmong these ofticera is the “ adjutunt-general,” 
the “chief staff ofticer of the President’s officiul house- 
hold,” alluded to by the reviewer at page 267. 

Attention is also invited to Sherman’s order No. 12, 
pages 264, 265 (March 8), in which he assigns these staff 
officers to duty upon the general staff. From this ex- 
amination it will appear that, in assigning these officers to 
duty, he was obeying the order of the President. 

Thies examination will show also that if the laws were 
violated by the order, it was the President who violated them 
in the first instance, and not General Sherman. Thus, the 
charge against Sherman amounts to nothing from this 
evidence. Aguin, it also disposes of the charge “of boldly 
invading tho resident’s official houschold,” because the 
order on its face shows that the officer referred to (the 
adjutant-general) was directed by the President to report 
to Genera! Sherman. 

It will be seen that Order No. 12 is precise in its terms. 
It attempts to do nothing more than to execute the Presi- 
dent’s order, which Sherman was bound to obey. The inti- 
mation of official discourtesy toward the President there- 
fore disappears with the charge of violating the statute 
Jaw. There is, however, ono view to be taken of this 
matter which should not be overlooked. At page 268, the 
reviewer says, in substance, that one of Sherman’s first 
official acts was to issue an order reducing the Secretary of 
War to the position of a mere clerk, and that for this pur- 
pose, he obtained a preliminary order from the President. 
He then furnishes a copy of the Order No. 11 (above reter- 
red to). It might be deemed a complete auswer to this 
assertion to call attention to its date, which, as already ob- 
served, is threo duys prior to Shermun’s assuming com- 
mand of the army ; but I do not wish to answer the charge 
in this way, leat the impression might be thereby left that 
Sherman obtained the order before assuming command for 
some purpose of his own. 
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The reviewer pays a poor compliment to tho President 
as well as to General Schofield (then Secretary of War), 
when he says that they allowed Sherman to obtain this 
order, stating, as he does, that the attention of the latter 
was directed to the fact that it violated “twenty-six sec- 
tions of statute law or regulations,” and that he (Schofield) 
contented himself with pointing out this fact, as he was 
about to retire from his position. One would suppose that 
General Schofield, in whose name this violation of law was 
committed, would bave done something more thau to point 
out the fact, “being contented” with so doing. 

It would have beon well if the reviewer had produced 
some better evidence of this statement relating to General 
Schofield’s action in this connection, than bis own assertion. 
No officer is bound to issue or obey an order which bq 
knows Violates the law ; hence, if General Schofield issued 
this order under the direction of the President, knowing it 
to be a violation of the law, he was guilty of a grave offense. 
General Schofield’s rank and reputation were such as to 
forbid tho belief that ho would do what ia here charged, 
‘and tho public have au interest in knowing whether or not 
the chargo is true; tho reviower ought to produce the proof 
of it. Geueral Schofield’s reputation leads me to doubt the 
nssertion, and as the records are open to the reviewer, I 
trust he will confirm hie statement, if there is any proof 
which will sustain him. 

We will return to the charge or intimation that Sher- 
inan obtained the order from Grant to enable him to re- 
duce the Secretary of War to “the position of a mere 
clerk.” The reviewer furnishes no proof that Sherman ob- 
tained this order, or that it was iasued at his request; and 
tho statement, therefore, is not supported by avy records, 
uflicial or otherwise. 

I will, however, endeavor to explain this matter in the 
light of public history, which is tolerably well known to 
all who have taken any intercet iu our military affairs. A 
controversy as old as the government has existed between 
the line and the etaff of the army, relating to the methods 
of military administration and government. This con- 
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troversy isimportant in many ways. It relates to the mode 
of command and government in the army, together with 
the relations that different branches of the service bear to 
each other. Without entering largely into the merits of 
this controveray iu thie connection, it is sufficient to observe 
that Grant and Sherman agreed substuntially to the prop- 
sition that the staff officers should (with certain excep- 
tions) be under the immediate control of the geveral-in- 
chief. The necessity of this, so far as the adjutant-general 
is concerned, was more appurent and pressing than as to 
the other officers referred to. 

After the war was over, and General Grant removed 
his headquarters to Washiugton, he was more than ever 
impressed with the necessity of a change in the methods of 
transacting the business, relating to reports, orders, ete. 
Tle at once undertook tho duty of making the necessary 
correction. With that purpose in view, lie addressed to 
Secrotury Stanton the following lottor, which expluins 
itself: 

Wasuinaton, January 29, 1866. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

From the period of the difficulties between Major-General (now 
Lieutenant-General) Scott with Secretary Marcy, during the administra- 
tion of President Polk, the command of the army virtually passed into 
the bands of the Secretary of War. 

From that day to the breaking out of the rebellion, the gonoral-in- 
chief never kept his headquarters in Washington, and could not conse- 
quently, with propriety, resume his proper functions. To administer the 


affairs of the army properly, headquarters and the wre wach Mp office 
must be in the same place. 


During the war, whilst in the fleld, my functions as commander of al) 
the armies was never impaired, but were facilitated in all essential matters 
by the administration and by the War Department. Now, howover, that 
the war is over, and I have brought wy headquarters to this city, I find 
my position embarrassing, and I think out of place. 

T have been intending, or did intend, to mako the beginning of tho 
New Year the time to bring this matter bofore you, with a view of asking 
to have the old condition of affairs restored, but, from diffidence about 
mentioning the matter, have postponed it until now. 

In a few words, I will state what I conceive to be wy duties and my 
place, and ask respectfully to be restored to them and it. 

The entire adjutant-general’s office should be under the entire control 
of the general-in-chief of the army. No orders should go to the army, or 
the adjutant-general, except through the general-in-cbief. 
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Such as require the action of the President would be Inid before the 
Secretary of War, whose actions would be regarded as those of the Presi- 
dent. In short, in my opinion, the ganoral-in-chief stands between the 
President and the army in all official matters, and the Seoretary of War 
is between the army (through the general-in-chief) and the President. 

I am very well convinced that « rule, so long disregarded, could not 
or would not be restored without the subject being presented, and I now 
do e0, respectfully, for your consideration. 

(Signed,) U. 8. Grant, 
: Lioutenant-Genoral. 

The difficulties which the Secretary of War had with 
President Johnson, are supposed to have prevented any 
action upon the request made in this communication. At 
all events, nothing definite came of it at that time. It is 
reproduced for the purpose of showing that General Grant, 
as far back as 1866, entertained well-defined views as to 
the duties of the “chief officer of the staff department” —viz., 
the adjutant-general; and the terms in which he expresses 
himeelf in thie letter are almost identical with the terms 
of Order No. 11, above referred to. It is true, that in 
the order be directs all the chiefs of staff departments to 
report to and be under the immediate control of the gen- 
eral of the army, while in the letter he speaks ouly of the 
adjutant-general. The fact that the order is more com- 
preheusive than the letter, shows that his experience at 
Washington had enlarged his views as to the necessity for 
a change in the forms of the rendition of reports, etc. 

This letter and the order, taken in connection with the 
relation of the parties to them, conclusively contradict the 
statement of the reviewer, that Sherman obtained the order 
from Grant; on the contrary, they establish the fact that 
the change sought to be brought about was the result of 
Grant’s own reflection. Sherman doubtless agreed with 
him in relation to this matter, and it is probable that most 
of our officers who have seen and felt the evile of the present 
methods, also agreed with them. It is further well known 
that General Grant stated at Chicago, in December after 
hie election, but before his inauguration, that as soon as he 
was inaugurated he would issue the orders necessary to 
bring about the desired changes, and that Order No. 11 was 
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then in substance agreed upon. It has been shown that 
the order was issued the day after he became President— 
almost his first official act as commandor-in-chicf. In view 
of the facts appearing upon the face of the orders, and the 
history of the controversy referred to, the conduct of tho ro- 
viewer in attacking General Sherman discloses a spirit 
which tends to utterly destroy the value of his judgment. 

In view of the facts, however, that Grant and Sherman 
both agreed to the propriety of the orders referred to, it 
may be well to push the inquiry a step further to ascertain 
whether or not the reviewer is correct in his statement 
that the orders violate the law. If this should turn out 
to be the fact, whatever responsibility there is connected 
with it falls primarily upon the President and Secretary of 
War, and secondarily only upon Sherman, who is not 
shown to havo been aware of any such violation. 

It is, however, believed that the learned reviewer’s 
legal conclusions touching this matter aro crroncous. 

His statement, on page 265, is that “ General Rawlins 
called tho attention of the President to tho various violations 
of law involved in Sherman’s order.” “These,” it is said, 
“were too plain to admit either of doubt or extended dis- 
cussion.” Whereupon, the order of March 27, rescinding 
the previous order, was issued by the President. 

The looseness with which these statements are thrown 
together is evidence, either of great carelessness on the 
part of the reviewer, or of un intention to deceive his 
readers. His assertions are that the President’s attention 
was called to the violations of law, in Sherman’s order, and 
“that the President issued an order revoking those above.” 
It is shown on the faco of the “ revoking order,” that the 
President is revoking his own order (No. 11), and says 
nothing at all about Sherman’s order (No. 12). This at- 
tempt at petty deception would not be noticed if it were 
not !for the fact that it is so artfully arranged by the re- 
viewer aa to mislead tho reader unless especial attention is 
directed to it. Order No. 11 is, it is true, published in the 
current series of army orders for that year, but it contained 
absolutely nothing relating to command, except the Presi- 
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dent’s order of March 5th. It was an order directed to 
General Sherman, and through him to the army. 

The attempt, therefore,-that is here made by the re- 
viewer to mislead and deceive the reader, by indicating 
that it is Sherman’s order that is obnoxious instead of the 
President’s, is enough to destroy whatever may be left of 
belief in his good faith or integrity of purpose. 

Passing, however, from this, we will endeavor to ascer- 
tain whether he does show that the violations of law were 
“too plain to admit of either doubt or extended discussion.” 
The theory of the reviewer’s reasoning appears to be that 
the staff officers referred to were required by law and reg- 
ulations to report directly to the Secretary of War, and 
therefore the direction requiring them to report to the 
commanding gencral violated such “law and regulations.” 
If the orders referred to and the authorities cited nre com- 
pared when applied to the facts to which they relate, it 
will be seen that they do not sustain the learned re- 
viewer’s conclusions. It is not disputed that both the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of War are charged by law soverally 
with certain duties which they must personally discharge. 
It is not necessary here to enumerate those dutics; they 
ure numerous and important, and can be readily ascer- 
tained by a reference to the acts of Congress. It is not 
cluimed, that I am aware of, by any one, that when the law 
requires the President or Secretary personally to discharge 
a specitic duty, its performance can be delegated to others. 

1t will be scen by referring to Orders Nos. 11 ond 12 that 
they provide for this very exigency. The substance of the 
provisions in both orders is, that such official business as re- 
quires the action of the President or Secretary of War 
shall be laid before the Secretary of War by the general of 
the army. (Review, p. 264.) 

Vrom thie, it appears that the general was to report 
to the Sceretary of War all official business requiring 
his attention or that of the President. So that if this was 
not satisfactory to the Secretary of War, it raises the 
inference that he required official business to be submit- 
ted to him that he was not by law required to act upon. It 
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does not look very much like subordinating him to the po- 
sition of clerk to require the commanding officer of the 
army to report to hin. 

It is difficult to determine what the reviewer means by 
the statements made iv connection witb this matter. I 
have shown: 1. That the order was issued by the President 
through the Secretary of War before Sherman was in 
command; 2. That the President had long entertained the 
views expressed in the order; 8. That all official business 
which requires his action, or that of the Secretary of War, 
should, in effect, be excepted from its operation ; and finally, 
that the order was repealed within three weeks after its 
issue, without any protest being shown upon the part of 
General Shermun. The authorities cited by the reviewer 
tend merely to establish the following points: 

1, That the orders issued by the Secretary of Wur to the 
army are to be presumed to bo the President’s orders. A 
proposition which no one denios. 

2. That there are a number of statutes and regulations 
placing the chief officers of certain staff departments under 
the direction and control of the Secretary of War. 

This proposition is also undisputed so far as I know. 
That this language, however, does not mean immediately 
under the secretary is upparent from the terms of other 
sections, which use the term “immediate” where it is in- 
tended to place the officers in that relation to bim. (See 
sec, 220, p. 35, Revised Statutes.) 

It is perhaps also true that a large number of these re- 
ports, etc., require the special action of the President or 
secretury. If they do, they are within the exception 
of the order which directs them to be submitted to the 
secretary, 80 that there is not even the pretense of an ex- 
cuse left for the reviewer's assertion that the order contra- 
vened the law. 

This subject being disposed of, attention is called to the 
charge of insubordination made by the reviewer against 
Sherman. Tho specification is that he stated to the mili- 
tary committee of the House that, us far as be had author- 
ity, he would carry out the views expressed by the commit- 
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tee (to the effect that the staff officers ought to be subor- 
dinated to the command of the general-in-chief the same 
as other officers of the army). The reviewer says that 
Sherman used this language after he had been expressly 
ordered by the President not to carry out “these iden- 
tical views.” Thus, by inference at least, charging him with 
insubordination. The confident manner of making this as- 
sertion is such as to Jead the unsuspecting reader to pre- 
sume at least that it rested upon some sort of foundation, 
and yet 8 moment's examination shows that it rests upon 
nothing at all. 

The statement of Sherman is made in a report while he 
(Sherman) was acting as Secretary of War after the death of 
General Rawlins, and several months after the order re- 
acinding Order No. 11 had been issued. 

To prove that Sherman had been “expressly ordered” 
not to carry out the views which he expressed, the re- 
viewer produces a paragraph of an existing order, in which 
it is directed by the President that official business requir- 
ing his attention or that of the Sceretary of War should bo 
aubmitted to the Seeretary of War by the chicfs of the 
staff departments. From this order it appears that the 
business referred to was to be submitted to the Secretary of 
War by the officers named, instead of by the general of the 
army. Ono of two things is true—either General Sherman 
had authority to control those officers, or he had not. If 
he had authority to control them, it was his duty to exer- 
cise that authority in accordance with his judgment. If, 
however, there was doubt about his authority, then his re- 
ply is to be construed as merely stating that he would carry 
out the views of the committee as far as he had authority. 

The reviewer misetates the fact when he says in this 
connection “that the President had expressly ordered 
Sherman not to carry out these identical views.” No such 
order is shown, and there is no authority for this statement, 
except the paragraph at page 270 (above referred to). That 
direction is au order to other officers as to the discharge of 
their duties, aud docs not expressly refer to General Sher- 
man at all. To make such an assertion as the reviewer 
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here makes upon such authority as he adduces is an abuse 
of language, which can be accounted for upon no hypoth- 
esis consistent with fair dealing and honesty of intention. 

At page 263, the reviewer says: “That the removal 
of army headquarters to St. Louis resulted in o great de- 
gree from the fact that he (Sherman) could uot bring him- 
self to conform to this law.” The reviewer again becomes 
confusing in his propositions. If this paragraph bas any 
meaning at all, it is that Sherman would not be compelled 
“to conform to law” if headquarters were in St. Louis in- 
stead of Washington. This is a discovery which the ro- 
viewer ought not to be deprived of, and I shall not attempt 
to discuss it with bim. If an officer can escape “ conforming 
to the law” by removing to St. Louis, it will be well to 
have the fact generally understood, and I leave to tho 
learned reviewer the pleasure of estublishing the proposi- 
tion he apparently puts forth. 

The roviewer docs not givo any authority for the as- 
sertion that General Sherman removed his headquarters to 
8t. Louis because he could not bring himself to conform to 
law, and after the exhibition of hostility which he has 
evinced in his book, it is hardly safe to accept bis etate- 
inents upon any topic where General Sherman is con- 
cerned, 

Inasmuch as five years or more elupsed after the order 
in controversy was issued before headquarters were re- 
moved, the presumption would appear to contradict the 
assertion. 

It is much more probable that the removal to St. 
Lonis was effected after all due consideration was given to 
the subject, and that it was decided to be for the benefit of 
the service. Snch s removal could only take place with 
the consent and approval of the President; und such ap- 
proval by him ought to raise a presumption that it was 
dono for the benefit of the army. This at least ought to 
be the conclusion until the coutrary appears. The attempt, 
therefore, by the reviewer to make it appear that the re- 
moval in any way grow ont of o disposition approaching 
insubordivation is unsupported by any evidence. 
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There is one allegation which ought not to pass unno- 
ticed. At page 266, Sherman is charged with violation of 
law in attaching ten officers to the general staff and six to 
his personal staff—sixteen in all—while the act of Congress 
only provided for six aide-de-camp. This charge is a mere 
play upon the meaning of words. The six aids mentioned in 
the act referred to, are to be assigned to duty upon hie per- 
sonal staff. No.mention is made or limitation provided 
for the number of officers upon the general staff. The 
statements of the reviewer referring to this matter are cal- 
culated to mislead the reader. 

It would seem that he did not understand the dis- 
tinction between what is termed the general staff of the 
army andthe aids which are attached to the personal etaff 
of a commanding officer. 

Whether the reviewer understood this distinction or 
not, it is recognized throughout our military legislation and 
is perfectly well understood in practice, and the terms of the 
act giving the general-in-chief six aide-de-camp, are such 
as to show that the officers of the general staff wero not 
roferred to. 

The officers of the general staff above referred to being 
ordered to report to General Sherman by the President, 
were assigned to duty in accordance with their rank, each 
in bis own staff department, and that is all there is of this 
asserted violation of law. It became Bherman’s duty to 
assign them to their proper functions as soon 88 the Presi- 
dent’s order became obligatory upon bim. 

The reviewer says “ that thie did not differ in any ma- 
terial respect from what General Sheridan or any other 
general officer would be guilty of in issuing an order direct- 
ing staff officers to report to him, who, by express. provis- 
ion of law, had been placed undor the general of the army.” 

This illustration is incorrect, in this: General Sherman 
did not direct the staff officers referred to to report to bim- 
self. What was done by him was to assign these officers to 
duty upon receipt of the President’s order, which dirocted 
them to report to him. The illustration would be more 
nearly correct if General Sheridan, or any other general of- 
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ficer, should assign officers of the general staff to daty after 
such officers were directed to report to him by the general 
of the army. 


Having thus shown that the charges made by tho re- 
viewer against General Sherman in this chapter are with- 
out foundation, it may not be amias to call attention toa. 
few of the observations made in the Memoirs as to the mil- 
itary lessons of the war. 

The substance of the views upon this topic is, that good 
government of the army requires that it should bo a unit 
for action; that commanding officers should be hampered 
by forme just as little as possible, and that all portions of the 
army should be governed alike. That this is not the case 
in our army was fully demonstrated during the war, and is 
in substance stated by Genoral Grant in his letter to Seere- 
tary Stanton. (Anto, p. 74.) An attempt was mailo to 
remedy this evil when be (Grant) became acting Secretary 
of War in 1867-8. 

It will bo remembered that, pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress, a board of military officers was convened during that 
winter, consisting of Sherman, Sheridan, and Augur, who 
were directed to revise the regulations for the purpose of 
submitting them to Congress. A report was made, which 
was approved by General Grant and submitted to Congress. 
This report corrected, or attempted to do so, many of the 
evils which have long existed to the detriment of the ser- 
vice, growing out of the fact that the regulations do not 
clearly detine the duties of the various officers who are 
charged with the, performance of thom. This evil can not 
be thoroughly corrected without u revision of the regula- 
tions by Congress. 

Another of the difficulties seems to be a lack of that 
unity so desirable in all business operations, which in the 
army become a necessity where promptness is required. 

The reviewer appears to be of the opinion that the 
adjutant-general is a staff officer to the Secretary of War; at 
least one of the authorities he cites appears to be for the 
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purpose of establishing that proposition. The practice at 
the War Department seems to justify that such is the view 
of the law at that office.’ - 

The revised statutes provide in substance that military 
power sball be transmitted from one military officer to an- 
other, and there is no provision of law making the Secre- 
tary of War a military officer. Ilence it would soem that 
he has no legal power to command such officers; and yet it 
appears from General Grant’s letter that the entire control 
of the army has passed into the hands of the Secretary of 
War. 

It seems from statements made in this connection that 
the secretary controls the army, and that without being 
himself under military control he manages to command it 
without the authority of law and without the responsibility 
which attaches to military rauk in the army. 

Pending the controversy between President Johnson 
and Secretary Stanton, an attempt was made by the former 
to prevent orders being sent iv his name to the army by 
tho latter, and Genornal Grant waa directed by the Prosi- 
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11 nm induced to stato thie because the form of an order now before 
mo (Intoly fasnod by tho War Vopartmont), convoning a gonoral court- 
martial, eeems to indicate that such is the view of the Jaw, at tho war 
office. The theory scoms to be this: That the President has power to con- 
veno @ genoral court-martial; that therofore the Bocretary of War can 
convene such a court; that, as ho has power to convene the court, he may 
dologate that power to the adjutant-genoral. The order accordingly pro- 
ceads inthe usual form, directing the formation of tho court; at its conclu- 
Rion it ia nignod by an officor of tho adjutant-gonornl’s bureau, who stutos 
thut it is issued “by ordor of the Secretary of War.” The question as 
to the legality of tho court at onco presents iteolf, To determine this, the 
authority of the officer crenting it must be ascertained. If he is not le 
gally invosted with that power, any one convicted by that court would be 
discharged. 

Tho President is not expressly authorized to convene auch a court, ex- 
copt in cortain contingencies (not shown to exist in the present order). 
Conceding, however, that he has an implied authority to do so (a proposi- 
tion not at all clear), an ordor issued by the Secretary would doubt- 
leas be hold to be tho Presidont’s order, and therefore valid; but it is be- 
lioved that the delegation of power tould go no further. That while the 
Secretary may issue orders which are in faw the President's, he can not 
dologato that power to an army officer, so as to empower him to Issue 
orders in the form abovo mentioned. 
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dent not to obey orders inéued at the war office without 
firat ascertaining that they really were authorized by the 
President. This General Grant declined to do, alleging 
that the Secretary of War had stated to him that he (the 
Secretary) had received no orders of a similar import from 
the President; therefore it was to be presumed by him 
(Grant) that the orders from the War Department were 
the President’s orders, although it was in fact known that 
such was not the case. 

Thus the President found himself unable to control 
the secretary in the exercise of powers vested in him (the 
President) by the constitution. These facts are referred 
to for the purpose of illustrating the necessity of revising 
the regulations governing the army and removing all 
doubts and uncertainty; whereas, while such doubts and 
uncertainties remain, there will continue to be color at least 
for the opinion that the various bureaus of the War De- 
partmont aro absorbing all tho functions of governmont 
and command of the army. Thus that jealousy of the army 
which impairs its usefulness will continue. It is difficult 
to understand why there should be any objection from any 
direction to defining the powers of all officers correctly ; 
and now that there is no war on hand nor anticipated, is the 
time to apply the remedy. 


OONCLUSION. 


The true value of such memoirs as those of General 
Sherman consists in the fact that they present events as 
they appeared to him at the time they occurred. This value 
is not essentially changed by the circumstance that his 
Opinions thus given agree or’ disagree with our own. It 
is valuable for us to know how an officer looked upon 
events in which he was & prominent actor. 

This is true, even if we are confident that his opinions 
are erroneous. All we should expect, and what we have a 
right to demand, is that such memoirs should present pic- 
tures truthfully. We should not expect them to be 80 
framed as to suit our preconceived views of the matters 
narrated, nor should wo expect such narratives to be free 
from the tinge of personal feeling. They would not be 
likely to be trutbfal if they were clear of such shading. 

The personal allusions in Sherman’s Memoirs may pos- 
sibly for a time create some fecling among those who are 
too much or too little noticed in them, but a little reflection 
will show that to have commented properly upon all the 
good deeds of his brother officers would have required 
more space than properly belonged to his task. Such no- 
tices many of his companions deserve; but to do full jus- 
tice to each, would require volume io their behalf. 

In determining whether or not the Memoirs are un- 
duly tinged with personal feclings, thoy should be compared 
with other performances of a similar character, rather than 
with the narrations of events made long subsequent to their 
occurrence, and after the prominent actors are dead. The 
truth of history is difficult to obtain at all times, and espe- 
cially so where tho narration takes place a. considerable 
period subscquent to the occurrences attemptcil to be related. 
In addition to thie, it is apt to be tho case that most his- 
tories are tinged with the personal or political views of tho 
writer, or of the party to which he belonged. Without 


such explanations as are to be found in persoual narratives 
(86) 
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or memoirs, it becomes next to impossible for us, of the 
present generation, to fully comprehend the historical nar- 
ratives of the preceding one. 

If General Sberman’s Memoire are compared with 
those of General Scott, published just previous to the lat- 
ters death, it will be found that the latter are much 
more open to the charge of being persona] than are those 
of Sherman; so also of the memoirs of Jobn Quincy 
Adams, lately edited by his son, Charles Francis Adams. 
These memoirs contain ao free criticism upon the con- 
duct of most of the men with whom their distinguished 
author held personal or official relations. Had they been 
published in the lifetime of Mr. Adame, and of the par- 
ties referred to, it is probable that much complaint would 
have resulted. It is possible thut hero aud there uninten- 
tional errors are to be found in the statements of Mr. Ad- 
‘ams. Even if this can bo shown, it is not a solid arguinent 
againet them. The truth they give far overbalances the 
minor errors that may be found. 

The memoirs of Napoleon were published in London 
(1823, seven volumes). They were highly personal, con- 
taining numerous allusions of a very pointed character, re- 
lating to officers and others high in rank and popularity. 
This publication called forth a mass of complaining letters. 
In the subsequent editions of the work these letters were 
published, and thus a new element of value was added to 
the history of the events of that period. It is not too 
much to say that Napoleon’s memoirs, with the letters which 
they brought forth, materially modified the views which 
tho students of history had proviously cutertuined concern- 
ing the events therein discussed. 

Should a second edition of Sherman’s Memoirs bo 
called for, it is to be hoped that he will pursue a similar 
course, and publish all the letters which have been writteu 
to him by officers and others, complaining that injustice has 
been done to them in the present edition. Such a course 
will present both views of tle caso to the public, and enable 
readers to draw their own conclusions. The history of 
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Napoleon’s memoirs illustrates how desirable it is to have 
such works published while the persons referred to are 
alive, and therefore able to state their own views of the 
events narrated. 
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